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THE THREE LADS. 


Down the road rides a German lad, 
Into the distance gray; 
Straight towards the north as a bullet 


flies, 

The dusky north, with its cold, sad 
skies; . , 

But the song that he sings is merry 
and glad, 


For he’s off to the war and away 
“Then hey! for our righteous king!” 
(he cries) 
‘* And the good old God in his good old 
skies! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue 
eyes,— 
For I’m off to the war and away!’’ 


Down the road rides a Russian lad, 
Into the distance gray, 
Out towards the glare of the steppes he 
spurs, 
And he hears the wolves in the south- 
ern firs; 
But the song that he sings is blithe 
and glad, 
For he’s off to the war and away. 
“‘Then hey! for our noble tzar!” (he 
cries) 
‘And liberty that never dies! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue 
eyes,— 
For I’m off to the war and away!”’ 


Down the road rides an English lad, 
Into the distance gray. 
Through the murk and fog of the 
river’s breath, 
Through the dank, dark night he 
rides to his death; 
But the song that he sings is gay and 
glad, 
For he’s off to the war and away. 
“Then hey! for our honest king!” (he 
cries) 
‘‘And hey! for truth, and down with 
lies! 
And ho! for love and a pair of blue 
eyes,— 
For I’m off to the war and away!”’ 
Elizabeth Chandler Forman. 
The Nation. 


The Three Lads=—A Serenade. 








GERMAN PRISONERS. 


When first I saw you in the curious 
street, 

Like some platoon of soldier ghosts in 
gray, 

My mad impulse was all to smite and 
slay, 

To spit upon you—tread you ’neath 
my feet. 

But when I saw how each sad soul did 
greet 

My gaze with no sign of defiant frown, 

How from tired eyes looked spirits 
broken down, 

How each face showed the pale flag of 
defeat, 

And doubt, despair, and disillusion- 
ment, 

And how were grievous wounds on 

' many a head, 

And on your garb red-faced was other 
red; 

And how you stooped as men whose 
strength was spent, 

I knew that we had suffered each as 
other, 

And could have grasped your hand and 

cried, ‘“‘My brother!” 
Joseph Lee. 
The Spectator. 





A SERENADE. 






Had I the colors of night and the dawn- 
ing 

Woven with silks and shadows gray, 

Dusk of the night and hues of the morn- 
ing, 

With glory of dark and glory of day, 

I would give them you; but I only bear 

A single rose, and a star for your hair. 


They have brought you gold, those 
others who love you, 
Clear-cut ivory, ribbons fine, ‘ 
Silver to challenge the stars above you, 
Raiment red as the deep, rich wine. 
Love and a song unto you I bear— 
A single rose, and a star for your hair. 
Joyce O’ Dwyer. 
The Bookman. 
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THE IRISH SCENE IN AMERICAN EYES. 


The sentiment in Irish-America 
towards the war and towards Eng- 
land’s part in it, and Ireland’s part in 
it, has been difficult to determine: 
Cross-currents and complications of 
history and psychology have made 
Irish feeling uncertain generally, 
though vivid and frank at times and 
on occasions. Instinctively the Celt 
has shown himself anti-Teutonic. The 
great bulk of educated Irish-Americans 


(though with violent exceptions) has 


been pro-Ally. There are numbers 
who, without inconsistency, are anti- 
British but pro-French, who are equally 
opposed to Germany in Belgium and 
to England in Ireland—admitting 
differences in circumstance and degree. 
These would probably agree to Mr. 
Chesterton’s statement in The Crimes 
of England, that ‘‘we should hardly 
have seen such a nightmare as the 
Anglicizing of Ireland if we had not 
already seen the Germanizing of 
England.’’ 

Some have been pro-Ally because 
they were pro-Irish; others pro-Ger- 
man for the same reason. Conclusions 
are liable to be as mixed as motives. 
It cannot be doubted that the Dublin 
revolt, and the consequent executions, 
have enormously helped the position of 
the few pro-Germans, who are fanati- 
eally convineed of Mr. Chesterton’s 
summary of Irish history: ‘‘The truth 
about Ireland is simply this—that the 
relations between England and Ireland 
are the relations between two men who 
have to travel together, one of whom 
tried to stab the other at the last 
stopping-place or to poison the other 
at the last inn.’”’ Such men, unwilling 
to face the grim past generously in 
order to make more sure of a happier 
future, only wish the dangerous inti- 
macy to be continued,and the case of the 
injured party to be spoiled by just such 


outbreaks as Dublin has witnessed. 
The general sentiment of Irish-America 
at first deplored the Sinn Fein rising, 
which, from afar, seemed like a hysteri- 
cal woman stabbing a well-armed man 
in the back with a broken bodkin to 
avenge some far-off unhappy thing. 
But when the strong man in armor 
turned and suppressed her summarily, 
the opinion of Irish-America was 
roused on a sensitive point, and an out- 
burst of lyrical anger since swept 
through the States. 

This effect on America may seem 
incomprehensible at a distance. But 
there it was. Pro-Ally sentiment 
abated, or became at least intensely 
pro-French. Pro-Germanism was able 
to make as much capital out of the 
situation as though every movement of 
the Government in Ireland, before and 
after the revolt, had been directed from 
Berlin. America is a wonderful back- 
ground on which to canonize rebels. 
As the pro-Ally New York Tribune 
remarked: ‘‘From much lauding of 
Washington the traitor, who disgraced 
his British uniform by rebellion, who 
trafficked with the enemies of England 
in Paris and who hailed with joy the 
arrival of the French ships of war, we 
Americans have grown tolerant of 
rebels.”’ For it must be remembered 
that the nations of Europe figure like 
family ghosts, sinister or pathetic, in 
the memory of ‘‘hyphenated”’ America. 
Transatlantic events sway the exiled 
generations to sudden affections and 
fears with all the distortion of time and 
distance. In no case is this more so 
than in that of Ireland. 

The predominant race-strains of 
modern America are the Irish, the 
Jewish and the German. The original 
Anglo-Saxon is as segregated almost as 
the Red Indian. It would be difficult 
to find a great city which is not largely 
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composed of the three other elements. 
The common saying is that ‘‘the Jews 
own and the Irish run us.’’ New York 
is equally the largest Jewish and the 
largest Irish city in the world. Zion- 
ism and Home Rule are equally sub- 
jects of sentimental hopes and intense 
yearning. When it is remembered 
that, of these great strains, the Jewish 
is religiously opposed to Russia, that 
the German invariably places the 
Fatherland above the fosterland, and 
that a multitude of Irishmen, if not 
pro-German is at least indifferent to 
the British cause—it may be imagined 
how difficult it is for the pro-Ally in- 
stinct of the country to assert itself. 
The psychology of America toward 
the war has been misunderstood. 
America sees the war from afar off, as 
through a glass, if not darkly, some- 
times feebly and sentimentally, but, I 
do not believe, selfishly. America sees 
through a many-angled prism. The 
States are united as a whole at home, 
but they are at right angles in their 
view overseas. From time to time a 
single incident may loom big and dis- 
torted in the prism, and attract undi- 
vided attention before passing. Amer- 
ica may be moved, but only for the 
moment, for the war is to her a ‘‘ movie- 
show,’ and everything moves on. For 
a while the sinking of the Lusitania 
horrified her glance. Then the Zeppe- 
lins flitted in front of her fascinated 
sight. For a moment the heroic feat- 
ures of Miss Cavell appeared and 
disappeared, touching the pity of 
millions. More recently, Dublin ex- 
cluded Verdun. The faces of the rebel- 
leaders were seen in the prism, blurred 
by a halo of blood. The average Eng- 
lishman does not understand why 
America should have refused to con- 
demn the men he so prompily and, as 
he certainly believed, justly con- 
demned. It is not likely that his 
imagination, which has stopped short 
of Ireland, can now cross the Atlantic. 





He has a hazy idea that America is 
composed of Anglo-maniacs, polo- 
players, semi-sportsmen and violent 
admirers of English institutions. As 
a matter of fact the Anglo-Saxon fringe 
is negligible. The Irish are far more 
powerful and numerous. There are 
millions to whom Dublin remains a 
lost Zion, a shadowy far-off Capitol— 
to whom the Ireland they have never 
seen acts as a magnet, a lodestar, a 
dream, an inspiration, a blood-madness. 

During the week of the revolt it was 
possible to know Irishmen in the streets 
of New York by their expression. Sor- 
row, anxiety, exaltation and a tangle of 
atavistic feelings were struggling in their 
features. The historical dislike of the 
Sassenach struggled against a certain 
shame of the German participation. 
There was a half-sympathetic, half- 
sorrowful feeling for men waging a 
fight that was lost before begun. There - 
would have been no fierce outburst of 
horror had the insurgent leaders been 
shot down in hot blood behind their 
own barricades. Those who were slain 
in the fighting, slew and were slain. 
They took up the sword and perished 
by the sword. : 

So negligible had the possibility of 
an organized Irish-German vote in 
America seemed, that no anti-propa- 
ganda had been considered necessary. 
Mr. Redmond’s organizations had 
temporarily lapsed. The Germans 
were left a free hand to buy up the 
whole Irish Press and to bid for an 
Irish alliance. In vain was a plea 
made for an Irish Press Bureau. In 
vain were all requests for some recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the Irish 
soldiers fighting at the Front. Never- 
theless a majority of Irish-America 
remained true to instinctive and racial 
dislike of Teutonism. When a Ger- 
manized Irish Race Convention was 
staged in New York by huge and gal- 
vanic effort, it was ridiculed and 
avoided by Irishmen afterwards bit- 
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terly anti-British. The effect of the 
Convention was slight except so far as 
it secretly ministered to the Irish re- 
volt. Only a small number were 
found willing to risk life and reputation 
in destroying Canadian canals or 
American factories. The majority of 
Irishmen were indignant that their 
citizenship should be soiled or hyphen- 
ated by a small group of men, who had 
assumed a kind of dictatorship of Irish 
opinion in America and even in Ireland 
herself. ‘The Germans received all the 
oratory and cheering their subsidies 
warranted, but they were frankly dis- 
appointed, and being a practical people 
asked for some blood for their expend- 
iture. This was made forthcoming at 
a distance and at Ireland’s expense. 
But the event certainly surpassed all 
hopes. What need not have been more 
than a riot was dignified into a revolu- 
tion. The absurdity and folly of the 
rising were entirely forgotten in the 
subsequent deaths of the leaders. 
German-Americars did not disguise 
their satisfaction at the timely arrival 
of a fresh batch of Irish-martyrs on the 
horizon at a time when Manchester 
and Mitchelstown had retreated into 
the past. Sinn Feiners limited in num- 
bers and officials limited in imagination 
combined to play the German game 
beyond German dreams. 

The aftermath of the revolt supplied 
the fuel to that Irish imagination 
which the home authorities had neg- 
lected. The pride and affection due to 
the Irish in the trenches was given to 
the executed Sinn Feiners. Each na- 
tionality in the States had found a vent 
for their hyphenated emotions during 
the war—except the Irish, who waited 
and waited, pained by the casualties, 
impatient at the postponements of 
Home Rule, and irritated by German 
suggestions. The Irish yearned for 
heroies—for Irish victories in the field 
and the restoration of national freedom. 
The Generals failed to give them the 
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one and statesmen hesitated to permit 
the other. When the Dublin revolt 
came, the inevitable occurred in Amer- 
ica. For the moment Irish-America as 
a sentiment or a force was lost to the 
Allies. The Irish-Americans were not 
wholly to blame. From afar Irish 
affairs are liable to emotional reflex 
and disturbance. Celtic psychology is 
feminine compared to the Anglo-Saxon 
or Teuton. The Celt has always de- 
sired the unseen and the unattainable. 
The severer races have wrought out 
the practical in terms of the visible 
world. The one craves the infinite in 
ideal as the other the absolute in fact. 
The connections between Irish-America 
and Ireland are more than sentimental. 
They are subtle, telepathic, even hys- 
terical. Ireland is liable under certain 
circumstances to act as bravely, fiercely, 
illogically as a woman. 

Out of all this commotion has eome 
the general belief among Americans 
that in Ireland the opposing sides must 
irrevocably abandon the argument and 
threat of physical force. Both have 
tried it in vain. The time has come to 
cry quits, not in the interests of strict 
justice toward the past, but to help out 
the inevitable compromise of the 
future. The time has come for Mr. 
Chesterton’s two travelers to continue 
with the conviction that a third is dog- 
ging their path, who is the real enemy 
of both. It is a simple generalization 
that most Englishmen desire a peaceful 
and contented Ireland. Germany, on 
the other hand, desires a miserable and 
discontented Ireland. If she could 
make Ireland a suffering ulcer and 
plant her in the side of England, it 
would be in line with her present policy. 
Ireland’s misery is of no concern to her, 
and provided she could ignite Britain 
she would be careless if Ireland were 
burned in the guise of a living faggot. 

In exacting her pound of flesh while 
the balance of history was still against 
her in Ireland, England blurred in 
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America the value of her statements on 
behalf of small nationalities. The 
American instinct, because it is opposed 
to Teutonism, desired amnesty and 
reparation in Ireland. The time seemed 
to have come in which, to reverse Mr. 
Chesterton’s dictum, and to call for the 
de-Germanization of England as a 
prelude to the de-Anglicization of Ire- 
land, which is the only condition under 
which Ireland can remain immune 
from the German virus during the war 
and healthy afterwards. Ina sense not 
altogether paradoxical, the Dublin 
revolt was one of the most non-Teu- 
tonic incidents during the war. The 
whole program of Sinn Fein was one 
which Poles or Belgians enslaved under 
German control could with far more 
reason adopt. It was by sheer accident 
that the Sinn Feiners proved of strategic 
and temporary value to Germany. 
Their critics will admit that they were 
thinking more of Ireland than of Ger- 
many, just as Germany in encouraging 
them was thinking solely but selfishly 
of herself. Just before the outbreak, 
New Ireland published this statement 
(April 22, 1916): ‘‘Nothing could be 
more unfair to Ireland and to the Irish 
Volunteers than to attribute to them 
a desire to assist Germany. Every 
reason, both of sentiment and expe- 
diency, is against Ireland showing the 
least inclination to assist Germany.” 
There is no need to enter into details 
which pain Irishmen more than they 
anger Englishmen. The Celt and the 
Teuton are at opposite poles temper- 
amentally.~ What Irishmen deprecate 
in English rule in Ireland is a certain 
Teutonic lack of sympathy and imag- 
ination. Dublin Castle has sunk into 
many an Irish and Catholic memory 
like the stamp of the Teutonic hoof. 
Men like Pearse and Plunkett died for 
an ideal, which was allied in the world 
of ideas to the Ideal of the Allies. This 
is a hard saying, but it is true. Anti- 
Teutonism, which is centrifugal at the 










front, seems to have worked centrip- 
etally in Dublin. 

The spirit which at heart yearned 
against bureaucracy (still present in 
Ireland) and remembered ancient Jun- 
kerism was a'spirit which should have 
been fostered and directed instead of 
being treated as laughable or negligible. 
These men were given little chance to 
think out the international problem 
from their own premises. Their sense 
of nationality was so intense that they 
could not see Europe. Clinging to one 
tree they could not see the wood. So 
blinded were they by keeping alight 
the hearth-fire of Gaelic Ireland that 
they would not trouble about the forest 
fire outside. Had they been assured of 
Ireland’s position as @ small nation in 
the months before and immediately 
after the outbreak of war, their energy 
and enthusiasm would have probably 
fallen in line with the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Past rebellions in Ireland seem to 
historians to have been morally justi- 
fied in 1641, 1798 and 1848, but the 
rebellion of 1916 was not morally justi- 
fied, because indirectly it injured the 
causes of France, of Belgium, of Serbia, 
and of the constitutional party in Ire- 
land itself. The uprising of 1916 hurt 
Ireland’s own instinct for Home Rule 
by a majority, and strategically did 
not injure England. America knew 
this; but America has a memory of its 
own of ‘“Hessianism’’ toward rebels. 
Not by Beelzebub is Beelzebub driven 
out. If, said American Catholics, the 
taint of German temptation had crept 
into Ireland, it was not to be expunged 
by methods associated in America with 
Germany alone. England won what 
the theologians call a victoria vitiosa. 
Germany, under similar circumstances, 
would have slaughtered tenfold and 
gutted half Dublin. But the effect 
of a completed clemency on _Irish- 
America would have been to undermine 
and thoroughly discredit German in- 
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trigues. Indignation would have been 
felt not against England so much as 
against the cold-blooded schemers who 
launched the hapless Casement on a 
forlorn cause and encouraged men to 
rise on a military chance on which they 
themselves would never have ventured 
battle. The strategical truth is that 
Germany needed the Irish leaders dead 
—executed—martyrized, in order thor- 
oughly to stir the Irish in America,and 
England obliged her, as she has obliged 
her once or twice before. The weapons 
to combat German influences in Ire- 
land are historical sympathy and 
practical mercy. In the long run, the 
most quixotic policy will prove the 
most practical. To execute in Ireland 
is to rehabilitate. This was not a 
rebellion in the sense of a national 
uprising. A section of the civil popu- 
lation of Dublin fought a part of an 
army largely made up of their own 
people. It was a private affair which 
we may yet hope will lead to a gener- 
ous settlement of a family feud, hark- 
ing back to days before Germany was 
an Empire or even Prussia a Kingdom. 
It was a private duel, and as brief, un- 
brotherly, spectacular and stupid as 
any duel or so-called affair of honor. 
If the details are grim and sordid, if 
wounded soldiers on crutches were shot 
down on one hand and pacificist editors 
executed without trial on the other— 
let these cancel each other. It remains 
a rough and tumble duel with as much 
honor involved as partisans on either 
side care to extract from it. Both 
sides have something to forget and 
something to forgive. Et dimitte nobis 
debita nostra sicut et nos dimittimus 
debitoribus nostris. 

To trace the revolt to its literary or 
historical roots would need a volume. 
They may prove difficult to agree upon. 
The last word of logic or rhetoric has 
been exhausted on each side of the 
Atlantic to excuse or condemn these 
men. Violent aims have met violent 
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ends—and been recorded in violent 
language. The price of a suburban 
excursion into Weltpolitik has been 
summarily paid. Though the revolt is 
liable to be treated as a link in the war 
between Germany and England, it is 
sut generis and due more to internal 
than external causes. Imperial spy- 
craft and intrigue played their part, 
but they could do no more than point 
a situation already developed by local 
politics. At heart every Sinn Feiner 
would have preferred to rebel in alli- 
ance with France. Ulster sentiment 
has been closer to Germany in the past. 
In 1870, Ulster cheered the Protestant 
trampler of France amid the tears of 
the three Catholic provinces of Ireland. 
German aid was grasped by the Sinn 
Feiners, who never stopped to inquire 
whether they had the right to accept 
help from the point of the same sword 
which had passed through the bodies of 
Belgium and Poland. 

That Germany incidentally befouled 
the ideal of ‘‘Ireland a nation” need 
not destroy the ideal: The practical 
hope of an Ireland loyal to the Empire 
because made loyal to herself, con- 
tented in the Empire because contented 
with herself, need not be disparaged. 
Under Home Rule Ireland will be free 
to work out such conditions. The 
memory of her own language and cul- 
ture would not be crushed as it is in 
Alsace. The Gaelic mistletoe can yet 
flourish within the shade of the British 
oak without any danger of its peculiar 
form and fruitage being overwhelmed 
or changed by the great Imperial 
growth where geography has set it. 

No one has ever dared to write a 
comic history of Ireland any more than 
a humorous burial service. But an 
“‘accidental’’ philosophy of Irish his- 
tory would be interesting as showing the 
way Spain, France, and finally Ger- 
many have passed in and out of the 
Irish question. Ireland has always 
lain in a backwater outside the regular 
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tides of European history. The nations 
of Europe have partaken of the fruits 
of discord and thrown to Ireland the 
bitter core to suck. For political rea- 
sons at different times, France and 
Spain have tried to work their motifs 
into the chords of the Irish harp.- The 
coming of Spanish galleons to Kinsale, 
or of French troops to Killala, was 
accidental to greater events. The ar- 
rival of a German munition ship was as 
fortuitous as the arrival of William of 
Orange to fight out one episode in his 
life struggle against Louis XIV on Irish 
soil. Incidentally he became King of 
England, and accidentally thereby 
King of Ireland. But he left a feud on 


the banks of the Boyne which has en-— 


dured longer than either the House of 
Stuart or of Capet. Dutch William 
came to Ireland, not unlike Deutsch 
William’s recent énvoy, not so much 
as a deliverer of Ireland as a player on 
the European chessboard. Let it be 
understood that the recent pro-German 
feeling was as accidental as pro- 
Spanish feeling in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In each case English mal-admin- 
istration, or the memory of it, was the 
abetting cause. But what student of 
Irish history could have ever believed 
that English officialdom could ever turn 
even a slight section of the Irish into 
the arms of Lutheran Teutonism? 
Penal laws made Ireland an ally of 
France; but the alliance between the 
two countries was racial as well as 
political. The Irish Brigade in France 
was more than the symbol of an 
entente. For upwards of a century Ire- 
land maintained an Expeditionary 
Force of ‘‘Wild Geese” with the 
armies of France. Centuries pre- 
viously, Irish Celts had kept Freedom 
alive in Gaul in a way that induced the 
Imperial Governor to consider the 
question of conquest. A thousand 
years later France kept the ideal of 
Freedom alive in Ireland, when it was 
forbidden under the sanction of a creed 
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originating in Germany. It was for an 
ideal, of which Limerick was the 
watchword and Fontenoy the symbol, 
that a quarter of a million Irishmen 
went to fight for France. To many it 
may seem that a mistake was made at 
the opening of the present war, in 
making Ireland’s contribution second- 
ary to an Anglo-French entente and not 
the continuation of an historical alli- 
ance, An Irish Brigade recruited under 
the Green Flag for France was an 
imaginative possibility which would 
have occupied and slaked some even 
of the ardor which turned to fever, 
reaction and revolt. 

The French Revolution undid the 
good feeling between France and Ireland 
and, with the advent of O’Connell, the 
idea of physical force at home or abroad 
became discredited. Ireland dropped 
out of international schemings for a 
century and became a matter of party . 
calculations within Great Britain her- 
self. Nevertheless, O’Connell became 
the Father of Catholic Democracy in 
Europe. Lacordaire was his echo in 
the aisles of Notre Dame, and Belgium 
burst the Dutch bondage of the House 
of Orange in unison with O’Connell’s 
struggle against Orange ascendancy in 
Ireland. Belgian independence fol- 
lowed the year after Catholic Eman- 
cipation. O’Connell’s policy of moral 
force was broken by the rising of 1848, 
which forms the closest analogue to the 
recent outbreak. But it had the credit 
of being far more hopeless, and it was 
unconnected with any foreign plot. 
Then, as now, Nationalist Ireland was 
divided into two camps. The consti- 
tutionalists under O’Connell waged 
oratorical battle for Repeal, and kept 
more or less constant alliance with the 
Whigs. His famous Tail of followers 
plunged into the intrigue of English 
politics and lost touch and sympathy 
with ‘‘ Young Ireland.” Even O’Con- 
neli’s heady speech would not suffice 
souls that harked back to Gaelic litera- 
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ture and wrought some of the best 
balladry extant in modern English. In 
1848, as in 1916, we find a school of 
eloquence allied to politics and patron- 
age being criticised by a school of 
poetry allied to enthu.ia;m and re- 
publicanism, The men of ’48 were 
considered as deserving of laurel as of 
hemp. Like O’Connell, Mr. Redmond 
has shown himself a great Catholic ora- 
tor, loyal to the Crown. Like O’Con- 
nell, while struggling with the devious 
ways of English statecraft, he was 
assailed by less temperate partisans in 
the rear. The party of Obstruction at 
Westminster was itself obstructed at 
home. The Sinn Fein followed the 
example of ‘‘ Young Ireland.”’ O’Con- 
nell appealed to Old Ireland, which he 
said was good enough for him. Mr. 
Redmond similarly found the Sinn Fein 
negligible. But the break had already 


come. 
In each case the crisis occurred about 
the same neighborhood. 


The gun- 
running incident at Howth signalized 
the turning-point of the Sinn Feiners, 
as much as O’Connell’s abandoned 
meeting at Clontarf signalized that of 
‘*Young Ireland.’’ The sporadic volley 
fired in the Dublin streets after the 
Howth gun-running had the effect of 
convincing the Sinn Fein that Nation- 
alists would never be treated by the 
military in the same way as Unionists. 
White men, they thought, did not seem 
to possess equal rights in Ireland. The 
shots which the soldiery fired amongst 
the unorganized crowd that. day were 
really the first shots in the recent out- 
break. Lapse of time does not count. 
In Ireland men are forever waging war 
on ghosts. Phantoms still shriek 
against phantoms, and the living take 
their watchwords from Hades. 

To return to 1848, it was O’Connell’s 
retreat before the menace of the 60th 
Rifles that determined Young Ireland 
to strike. The Great Famine over- 
shadowed their effort as the Great War 
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lias overshadowed that of the Sinn 
Feiners. In each case the extremists 
decided to rise before the time when 
there might be no men left in the coun- 
try to rise. Smith O’Brien put up a 
half-hearted scrimmage in a cabbage 
garden to the great mirth of Thackeray; 
but Dublin, which remained largely 
unconcerned, noted his gallantry and 
gave him a statue. The dreamers and 
poets of 1848 were scattered in various 
fields—some to become Australian 
Premiers, others American Generals. 
They left their memory in literature, 
as will also be the case with the men of 
1916. A combination of movements 
made the latter outbreak much the 
more formidable. The Gaelie, the 
Larkinite, and the Sinn Fein move- 
ments were separate in aims and origin. 
These movements had all met the 
necessary amount of ridicule and re- 
pression to make them dangerous, 
should occasion arrive. When the Sinn 
Feiners appeared at an election, they 
were signally defeated by the Machine. 
As they were destructive of the Irish 
Party by their charter, the attitude of 
the latter was excusable. But it was 
a pity that the Party should have be- 
come estranged from the literary and 
labor stirrings. The young school of 
writers lost touch with the majority of 
their countrymen. They broke away 
from their natural leaders—from Mr. 
Redmond, whose appeals in face of the 
war they refused to hear, and from 
Douglas Hyde whom they virtually 
drove from the Presidency of the Gaelic 
League when he refused to make it 
revolutionary. The pressure of events 
within and without made a tangled 
web of these different movements, 
which the Nameless One, that presides 
over the mortal side of Irish history, 
slowly drew into the woof of a ghastly 
tragedy. Fortunately there is an im- 
mortal side as well—which no tragedy 
can touch, no politics embitter, and no 
madness destroy. 
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Such movements, however alien and 
meaningless to English eyes, have 
vague but comprehensible analogies 
with such ripples in English life as 
Ritualism, Astheticism and Christian 
Socialism. The form is different, but 
the matter—the youth, the enthusiasm, 
the desire for better things, the revolt 
from conventional staleness and from 
standards of mediocrity, was the same 
in both countries. It would be curious 
to know what would have happened to 
such sweet but impatient spirits as 
Charles Kingsley, Hurrell Froude ‘or 
William Morris, had they been born 
Irishmen. Newman confessed that had 
he been an Irishman he would have 
been a rebel. Griffiths’ tract on the 
‘*Resurrection of Hungary” had a, 
greater influence than any Tract ever 
penned by Tractarian. He appealed 
for a similar movement to that of 
Deak’s and Kossuth’s in Ireland, and 
was laughed at with his followers for a 
‘‘oreen Hungarian Band.’’ The liter- 
ary movement was twofold. The Gaelic 
Renaissance was philological,education- 
alandantiquarian. The effect was good 
on mind and character. The movement 
was not abused when it became a popu- 
lar agitation to make Irish compulsory 
in the University, for it is the privilege 
of free people to declare what they shall 
be compelled to do. The Anglo-Irish 
literary movement was an offshoot 
with Yeats as its center and periphery, 
its will-o’-th’-wisp and mist at once. 
Amongst ‘his elusive writings was one 
with a message—the famous play, 
Kathleen ni Houlihan, which idealized 
and even evangelized Irish rebellion. 
Many a young man saw that play and 
left the theatre.an incipient rebel. Its 
theme was one of reckless death 
assumed for Ireland in defiance of all 
common sense or happiness. One of 
Synge’s ‘plays produced a riot in a 
theatre; but it could never have 
roused a rebellion in a city. Kathleen 
‘ ni Houlihan staged the rising of 1798 
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and the landing of the French prepara- 
tory to their defeat at Ballinamuck— 
one of the fifteen indecisive battles of 
Irish history. A peasant boy leaves 
home and bride in answer to an appeal, 
not from the free-thinking Gallic in- 
vaders, but from ‘‘the poor old wom- 
an’’—Kathleen ni Houlihan—TIreland 
herself, who is said to move through the 
country in times of trouble. An Irish 
audience could only depart feeling: 
‘“We have hidden in our hearts the 
flame of the eyes of Kathleen, the 
daughter of Houlihan.’ To every 
Nationalist came that summons in 
some form, whether to struggle for 
Home Rule at Westminster or to die 
of tuberculosis learning the language 
in Connaught swamps or dispensing it 
in English ghettoes. Only the Sinn 
Feiners brooded a warlike application 
of the ancient dream. Yet these move- 
ments, under normal conditions, should 
no more have led to bloodshed than the 
Oxford Movement have terminated in 
a Gunpowder Plot. But modern Ire- 
land is not normal. 

The movement developed the first 
signs of literary criticism in Ireland. 
The Battle of the Books was reflected 
in almost every walk of life. Every 
class and profession was touched by an 
almost religious desire for native pro- 
ductions. Poet and scribe demanded 
Irish paper and Irish ink. There arose 
a passionate request for Irish cloth, 
Irish tobacco, and even Irish rosaries 
and sermons. Charwomen charred 
happier with native soap, and Celtic 
characters at the crossruads became 
equally the traveler’s joy and _per- 
plexity. Above the turmoils sat the 
Irish literary olympians—George Rus- 
sell, Yeats, and Douglas Hyde. Only 
on occasions did they descend like the 
deities in Homer to do battle in the 
street. The same Douglas Hyde, who 
collected the exquisite Love Songs of 
Connaught, won the triumph of com- 
pulsory Irish by a fervid campaign 























through Ireland and America. George 
Russell descended from the opal 
heights of Indo-Hibernian poesy to 
take a fleeting part in the strike that 
proved more than an economical dis- 
pute. Its suppression created the first. 
idea of a Citizen Army. Yet these 
strikers were neither unjust nor crim- 
inal. Those who know Dublin know 
that the conditions of the Dublin poor 
are sordid and sorrowful beyond belief. 
Dublin, the one capital in Europe 
which should have had the faith to build 
up the old Guild Life of masters and 
men in religious harmony, produced an 
armed Trades Union encamped in a 
fort, which has since been demolished 
by a vessel of war. 

During the ’eighties and ’nineties of 
the last century, Parliament afforded a 
safety valve to Nationalism; but after 
Parnell’s death various movements 
came to the surface, which the Irish 
party failed to harmonize. There were 
times when the slow achievement of 
Home Rule proved an irritant in the 
country. Delays and postponements, 
however, political or judicious, do not 
satisfy the Celt. Time is never on the 
side of sedative or solution in Ireland. 
Events must correspond to the feelings 
of the movement and results keep pace 
with demands. The oft-repeated sop 
of ‘‘Home Rule at no distant date”’ 
became a byword synonymous with 
the Greek or Celtic Kalends. Ounce the 
Land and University questions had 
been handsomely settled, electrical 

The Dublin Review. 
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energies began to gather and ferment. 
It was only Mr. Redmond’s handling 
of Home Rule as a lightning conductor 
that averted collisions. But Time and 
Destiny and English bureaucracy—an 
inexorable trio—tended to neutralize 
his gallant efforts, both before and after 
the outbreak of war. Once the dissen- 
tients had quarreled with the Irish 
Party, they went their own way leader- 
less. - The men who had raised them 
were quite incapable of direction. A 
multitude they could summon, but not 
lead. What is not yet known for the 
purposes of History is, when the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood arose like 
a ghost out of the past and assumed 
control. When did the literary move- 
ment become Republican? When did 
these highly endowed young men join 
hands with elements that could only 
lead to destruction? 

These men rose blindly and wrongly 
but for ideals which Germany is at- 
tempting to crush. With suicidal 
gesture and distorted phrase they 
nevertheless were pleading for a small 
nationality. They died unnecessarily, 
superfluously, and wantonly, on behalf 
of that Liberty, which a hundred thou- 
sand of their own kindred had founda 
surer and brighter way of achieving in 
the trenches that guard Celtic France 
and ensure the redemption of Catholic 
Belgium—that Liberty of which, re- 
ligiously as well as politically, Ger- 
many, and not England, is the dire 
historic foe. 

Shane Leslie. 





WHAT OUR SOLDIERS READ. 


About eighteen months ago Miss 
Elizabeth Robins and myself entered 
on our duties as Honorary Librarians 
to the Military Hospital, Endell Street, 
the only Military Hospital in England 
officered entirely by women. The 


doctor in charge is Dr. Flora Murray 
and the chief surgeon Dr. L. Garrett 


Anderson. There is a staff of fourteen 
doctors, including a pathologica! and 
an ophthalmic surgeon, a staff of thirty- 
six nursing sisters and ninety orderlies 
—all women. There are eighteen large 
wards, accommodating about 550 
wounded. 

We were asked to collect a number of 
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suitable books and magazines, and by 
personal intercourse with the soldiers, 
to encourage reading amongst the men, 
and to do our best to help them through 
the long hours of illness and inaction 
by offering them books which would 
amuse and interest them. From the 
very onset it seemed an interesting 
project, but nothing like so stimulating 
and gratifying as it has proved itself 
to be. And it has struck me that a 
short record of our work may perhaps 
be acceptable to the reading public, 
and also useful in indicating what can 
be done in hospitals by the help of an 
organized Library Department. 

We began by writing to our publisher 
friends, who, in generous response to 
our requests, sent us splendid con- 
signments of volumes of fiction, travel, 
and biography and hundreds of maga- 
zines. Authors likewise rallied willingly 
to our aid. We were presented by a 
lady with an enormous bookcase, a 
dignified and imposing structure, which 
we planted in the Recreation Room, 
and regarded as a proud outward and 
visible sign of our official existence. 
Other bookeases followed and were 
soon filled, and we were still engaged in 
the heavy task of sorting and rejecting 
literally shoals of all sorts and condi- 
tions of books, when suddenly the 
hospital was opened and the men 
arrived from the front. It was remark- 
able what private people did send— 
and do still send. It was as if they had 
said to themselves: ‘‘ Here is a grand 
opportunity of getting rid of all our old, 
dirty, heavy book encumbrances.” I 
never in my life remember being so 
dirty, nor so indignant. However, in 
due time we emerged triumphantly 
from this period of trial—a trial miti- 
gated for us by the generosity and 
understanding of other people who 
sent new books or money with which 
we were to buy books of our own 
choice. And we instituted at a very 
early date a system of sacks, in which 
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we dispatched all our good surplus 
matter either to one of the war libra- 
ries to be sent to the troops abroad or 
elsewhere, or to the Salvation Army, 
which was glad to collect old books 
and papers to be used for pulp. 

We determined to have no red tape, 
and to leave all the bookcases unlocked 
at all times, so that the men who were 
able to move about could come and 
pick out what they liked. -And we 
arranged to go into the wards and take 
books ourselves to the men who were 
confined to their beds. Our view was 
that we should give them what they 
wanted, not necessarily what we 
wanted for them. They were there 
for rest and recuperation, and we felt 
that we had no right to impose on 
them in their enfeebled condition 
books which would tax them unduly 
or depress their spirits. We had to 
remember that many of them at best 
have very little power of concentra- 
tion, and of course still less in the 
suffering and shattered condition in 
which they arrive home. So our point 
was to take note of their different 
temperaments, and see what we could 
do for each separate individual. 

We soon learned that we had to in- 
vest in a large number of detective 
books, and any amount of Nat Gould’s 
sporting stories. In fact, a certain type 
of man would read nothing except Nat 
Gould. However ill he was, however 
suffering and broken, the name of 
Nat Gould would always bring a smile 
to his face. Often and often I’ve heard 
the whispered words: ‘‘A Nat Gould— 
ready for when I’m better,”’ 

We also had to get Garvice’s books, 
and also Oppenheim’s. But even at 
the beginning of our venture, we were 
by no means limited in opportunity to 
authors of any particular class. It 
was quite possible that one man in a 
ward would be reading, say, Nat 
Gould’s ‘‘Jockey Jack”—a great fa- 
vorite—and the man in the next bed 
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would be reading Shakespeare, or ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” or Shelley, or 
Meredith, Conrad, or the Encyclo- 
pedia. We found, in fact, so many 
different kinds of minds and upbring- 
ings, that we could never have remem- 
bered without the aid of a notebook 
what each man wanted. 

So after various experiments, this 
became our system. We divided the 
wards between us, and went round with 
our notebook to each bedside, found 
out if our soldier cared to read, and, if 
he had no suggestion to make, found 
out in a vague sort of way, without 
worrying him, of course, what he would 
be likely to want—if, indeed, he wanted 
anything at all. For in some cases the 
very thought of a book was apparently 
worse than a bomb. In instances like 
this, matches and cigarettes or tobacco 
served as a substitute for literature, 
and generally speaking as a natural 
concomitant too! Now and again we 
have had men who have never learned 
to read at all. With one exception, 
these have invariably been miners. 

One day our work took on a new 
phase, the development of which has 
been the source of great satisfaction, 
both to readers and librarians. We 
were asked for a book on high explo- 
sives. We made inquiries about the 
one in question, and found it. cost 
eighteen shillings. That seemed a good 
deal to spend on one book for one 
person, but on mentioning this matter 
to our doctor in charge, we were told 
to go ahead and buy it, and also any- 
thing else that seemed to be wanted. 
This one incident fired us with the idea 
to find out what subjects the men were 
interested in, what had been their 
occupation before the war, or their 
plans for the future. And from that 
moment the work of the librarians be- 
came tenfold more interesting, and in 
some degree constructive. 

We were asked for books on paper- 
making, printing, cabinet-making, en- 
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gineering, marine engineering, veteri- 
nary work, Sheffield plate, old furniture, 
organic and inorganic chemistry, fish- 
curing, coal-mining, counterpoint, lan- 
guages, meteorology, electricity, sub- 
marines, aeroplanes, flowers, trees, 
gardening, forestry, the Stone Age, 
painting and drawing, violin making, 
architecture, and so on. The fish-cur- 
ing instance was particularly interest- 
ing. The soldier in question was from 
Nova Scotia, and his father’s business 
was fish-curing. He was anxious to 
learn the English methods, and gain all 
the information he could during his 
sojourn in England, before he was 
invalided out of the army and returned 
to his home. 

We have therefore made it our busi- 
ness to supply these various needs, and 
also to provide any weekly papers bear- 
ing on the different subjects in which 
the men are interested. Our Depart- 
ment could not, of course, be always 
buying costly books, but with the aid 
of our subscription to Mudie’s, and by 
the help of friends who have come to 
the rescue and lent their valuable books 
to us for the special purpose which we 
have unfolded to them, we have been 
able so far to meet all demands; and 
this part of our work is increasing all 
the time. The Sheffield plate book lent 
us by a generous antiquary was a per- 
fect godsend to one of our crippled 
men. His business was that of a second- 
hand dealer, and he said it was a rare 
chance to get hold of that book and 
make copious notes from it which 
would be invaluable to him afterwards. 

Turning aside from technical sub- 
jects to literature in general, I would 
like to say that although we have not 
ever attempted to force good books on 
our soldiers, we have of course taken 
great care to place them within their 
reach. And it is not an illusion to say 
that when the men once begin on a 
better class of book, they do not as a 
rule return to the old stuff which for- 
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merly constituted their whole range of 
reading. My own impression is that 
they read rubbish because they have 
had no one to tell them what to read. 
Stevenson, for instance, has lifted 
many @ young soldier in our hospital on 
to a higher plane of reading whence he 
has looked down with something like 
scorn—which is really very funny—on 
his former favorites. For that group 
of readers, ‘‘Treasure Island” has 
been a discovery in more senses than 
one, and to the librarians a boon 
unspeakable. 

We have had, however, a large num- 
ber of men who in any case care for 
good literature, and indeed would read 
nothing else. Needless to say, we have 
had special pleasure in trying to find 
them some book which they would be 
sure to like and which was already in 
our collection, or else in buying it, and 
thus adding to our stock. The pub- 
lishers, too, have been most generous 
in sending us any current book which 
has aroused public interest and on 
which we have set our hearts. For we 
have tried to acquire not only standard 
works, but books of the moment bear- 
ing on the war, and other subjects too. 

The following are items from two or 
three of our order books. The order 
books have been chosen at random, 
but the items are consecutive; and the 
list will give some idea of the nature of 
our pilgrimages from one bedside to 
another bedside, and from one ward 
to another. 

One of Nat Gould’s novels; Regi- 
ments at the Front; Burns’s Poems; 
A book on bird life; ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii”; Strand Magazine; Strand 
Magazine; Wide World Magazine; 
The Spectator; A _ scientific book; 
Review of Reviews; “‘By the Wish of 
a Woman” (Marchmont); one of 
Rider Haggard’s; Marie Corelli; Nat 
Gould; Rider Haggard; Nat Gould; 
Nat Gould; Nat Gould; Good detec- 
tive story; Something to make you 
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laugh; Strand Magazine; Adventure 
story; ‘‘Tale of Two Cities”; *‘Gil 
Blas”; Browning’s Poems; Tolstoy’s 
‘*Resurrection’’; Sexton Blake; ‘‘Scear- 
let Pimpernel’; Nat Gould; Wide 
World Magazine; Pearson’s Magazine; 
‘‘Arabian Nights”; Jack London; 
Shakespeare; Nat Gould; ‘‘The En- 
cyclopedia’’; Rex Beach; Wm. Le 
Queux; Strand Magazine; Nat Gould; 
Something in the murder line; Country 
Life; The Story Teller Magazine; one 
of Oppenheim’s novels; ‘‘The Crown 
of Wild Olive”; “Kidnapped”; Nat 
Gould; Shakespeare; Nat Gould; 
Silas Hocking; Oppenheim; Le Queux; 
Nat Gould; Nat Gould; Jack Lon- 
don; ‘“‘Handy Andy’’; ‘‘Kidnapped’’; 
‘‘Treasure Island’’; Book about rose 
growing; ‘‘Montezuma’s Daughter” 
(Rider Haggard); ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda’’; 
Macaulay’s Essays; ‘‘The Magnetic 
North” (Elizabeth Robins); Nat 
Gould; Sexton Blake; Modern High 
Explosives; ‘‘ Dawn” (Rider Haggard); 
“Wild Animals”; Book on_horse- 
breaking; ‘‘Radiography’’; ‘‘Freckles”’ 
(by Gene Stratton-Porter); ‘‘The Blue 
Lagoon”’; ‘‘Caged Birds’’; ‘‘The Cor- 
sican Brothers’’; ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’; 
French Dictionary; Kipling; ‘‘Mysti- 
cism’’; Nat Gould; ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’; ‘Mystery of Cloomber’”’ (Conan 
Doyle); and so on. 

These are, of course, only a few items. 
I should say that on the whole, and 
leaving out entirely books on technical 
and special subjects, the authors most 
frequently asked for by the average 
soldier are: Nat Gould, Charles Gar- 
vice, Wm. Le Queux, Rider Haggard, 
Guy Boothby, Oppenheim, Rex Beach, 
Conan Doyle, Marie Corelli, Joseph 
and Silas Hocking, Jack London, Dick- 
ens, Mrs. Henry Wood, Kipling (whose 
‘*Barrack Room Ballads’’ they learned 
by heart), Dumas, Ian Hay, Baroness 
Orezy, and Hornung’s “‘ Raffles.”’ 

And very favorite books are those 
dealing with wild animals and their 
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habits, with ferrets, rats, and birds, 
and all stories of adventure and travel, 
and of course detective stories. 

The New Zealanders and Austral- 
ians have always asked for books on 
England, and also for Bushranger 
stories, also for their own poets. And 
even before we began to pay special 
attention to technical subjects, all 
books on aeroplanes, submarines, elec- 
tricity, and wireless telegraphy were 
much in request. An Encyclopedia 
was so much asked for that we wrote 
to Mr. Dent, who most kindly sent us 
the twelve volumes of the “‘ Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia.” And they are always 
“out.’? Shakespeare holds his own 
surprisingly and encouragingly well. 

The Society novel is never read, and 
we weeded it out to make room for 
another class of book which would be in 
demand. We have been sometimesas- 
tonished by the kind of book asked for 


by some man who seemed to us a most 


unpromising reader. The puzzle has 
been solyed when we learned that he 
had seen it on the cinematograph. 
“The Last Days of Pompeii’? was one 
of the books asked for in these cireum- 
stances, and our soldier was literally 
riveted to it until he had finished it, 
when he passed it on to his neighbor 
as a sort of ‘‘real find.” . Similarly, 
‘“‘Much Ado about Nothing’? was 
asked for, and after that several vol- 
umes of Shakespeare were taken to 
that bedside. This experience cer- 
tainly shows that the cinema has a 
great possibility of doing good as well 
as harm. 

The magazines most in demand are 
The Strand, The Windsor, Pearson’s, 
The Wide World, The Red, and a few 
others. But some of our readers have 
refused to be interested in any maga- 
zines except their own pet ones. One 
man, for instance, confined himself 
entirely to Blackwood’s. He proudly 
preferred an old number of Maga to a 
current number of any other magazine 
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on earth. A second man remained 
loyal to the Review of Reviews, and a 
third to Land and Water. Another 
was never satisfied with anything 
except The Nineteenth Century. Others 
have asked only for wretched little 
rags which one would wish to see 
perish off the face of the earth. But 
as time has gone on, these have been 
less and less asked for, and their place 
has been gradually taken by the 
Sphere, the Graphic, the Tailer, the 
IUustrated London News, and the 


, Sketch—another instance of a better 
‘class of literature being welcomed and 


accepted if put within easy reach. In 
our case this has been made continu- 
ously possible by friends who have 
given subscriptions for both monthly 
and weekly numbers, and by others 
who send in their back numbers in 
batches, and by the publishers, who 
never fail us. 

John Bull deserves a paragraph all 
te himself. The popularity of his 
paper is truly remarkable. The aver- 
age soldier looks upon it as a sort of 
gospel; and new arrivals from the 


.. trenches are cheered up at once by the 


very sight of the well-known cover. 
Even if they are too ill to read it, they 
like to have it near them ready for the 
moment when returning strength gives 
them the incentive to take even a 
glance at some of its pages. 

We have found that men who have 


not naturally been readers have ac- 


quired the habit of reading in our 
Hospital, and there have been many 
instances of men who have become out- 
patients asking for permission to con- 
tinue to use the library. It has been 
one of our great pleasures to see old 
friends strolling into the recreation 
room and picking out for themselves 
some book by an author whom they 
have ‘learned to know and appreciate. 
Another gratifying feature of the work 
has been the anxiety of many of our 
readers to have a book waiting for 
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t hem after an operation, so that as 
soon as possible they may begin to 
r ead it and forget some of their pains 
a nd sufferitigs. In many instances the 
author or the subject has been de- 
li berately chosen beforehand. 

Our experiences, in fact, have tended 
to show that a library department 
organized and run by people who have 
some knowledge of books might prove 
to bea useful asset in any hospital, both 
military and civil, and be the means 
of affording not only amusement and 
distraction, but even definite educa- 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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tion, induced, of course, not insisted on. 
To obtain satisfactory results it would 
seem, however, that even a good and 
carefully chosen collection of books of 
all kinds does not suffice. In addition, 
an official librarian is needed who will 
supply the initiative, which in the 
circumstances is of necessity lacking, 
and whose duty it is to visit the wards, 
study the temperaments, inclinations, 
and possibilities of the patients, and 
thus find out by direct personal inter- 
course what will amuse, help, stimu- 
late, lift—and heal. 
Beatrice Harraden. 





DEMI-ROYAL. 


By Asuton Hitiiers, Autuor or “As Ir HapprEnep.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
To Lonpon. 


I reached my chair and dropped into 
it heavily, feeling something of the 
shock of my wound again, or was it 
the first touch of age? And I but 
thirty-seven! Other and _ heavier 
strokes I have sustained, but, they 
affected myself. This hit us all if it 
fell upon any . . . Georgiana Guelph! 

What a situation! I turned the 
matter over in my mind until Abel 
returned, to whom first, and later to 
his parents, I gave the substance of the 
curate’s story. 

In the cool, white light of Mr. Ell- 
wood’s sanctified common sense the 
entangled skein grew less brain-crazing 
than it had seemed to my poor faculty. 

“T could have wished that Friend 
Smith, or Smythe, as we must spell it 
now, had trusted us somewhat earlier, 
but one must make allowance for a 
man’s upbringing. 

‘He owns that he has proved noth- 
ing; it may be that he will never find 
the evidence he seeks. It is needless to 
go out of our way to meet complica- 
tions which may not arise. ‘In quiet- 
ness and confidence shall be your 


strength.’ Meanwhile, and indeed 
after all, our Georgy is what she is, 
the same dear child, the light of our 
home and hearts, unaffected, so far as 
we four are concerned, by uncertain- 
ties as to her parentage. We did not 
inquire too deeply into that when she 
came to us, nor will we now.”’ Thus 
Thomas Ellwood. 

‘*So long as our dear child’s curiosity 
is not directed to the question, I con- 
ceive that all will go on as it is going,”’ 
said my dear old mistress. ‘‘Her 
character is forming satisfactorily: we 
must trust to that, and to prayer.’ 

Abel nodded, but said nothing. He 
had said little at our previous colloquy, 
save to put a few pertinent questions, 
but I could see that this news was most 
unacceptable to him. 

In the middle of May, the Fifth 
Month of the Quakers, the Ellwoods 
were wont to repair to London to 
attend the Yearly Meeting of their sect. 

I proposed to go with them to Town, 
not to take part in deliberations to 
which, not being a Friend, I had not 
the entrée, but to see my acquaintance, 
and escape from Winteringhame, which 
in the absence of Abel and Georgy was 
no place for me. ; 
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I had another object, namely, to 
consult a London surgeon, for I had 
still some small trouble in my wound, 
of which, as I had said nothing about 
it, my friends and household were 
unaware. 

We journeyed slowly, for Mrs. Ell- 
wood’s sake and mine. Georgy came 
with us. Though not a Friend, she 
had attended no place of worship save 
theirs since childhood and would be 
permitted by courtesy to attend any 
gathering open to the rank and file of 
the Society, her status in her friends’ 
household being recognized. 

Abel, tied by his duties until the 
last moment, would ride up to Town 
in less time than my coach-and-four 
would spend upon the road. 

I think it must have been during 
those quiet days of travel that I real- 
ized the new great fact—Peace. 

With one short interval the business 
of England for a whole generation had 
been to find men to fight the French; 
ships, clothing, arms and food for the 
fighters; and gold to pay them. 

In view of this paramount national 
necessity, for the word was ‘‘relax and 
perish!’’—men toiled, and wooed and 
married, women were brought to bed, 
girls had spun, lads had drilled, the 
drums had rolled and the regiment had 
marched. 

War had eaten to the bone of the 
nation’s life. A well-grown tree was 
“navy oak’; a, handsome horse a 
‘“‘trooper.’”’ We thought and conversed 
in terms of conflict, rose up and lay 
down with the horrid uproar ever in 
the background of our minds. None of 
us under thirty could remember much 
of the feel of those far-away days before 
the Revolution, when the seas were 
safe, and the coasts unwatched, Ireland 
loyal and France friendly. 

The Peace of Amiens had been a 
truce, the ‘‘time’’ between two rounds. 

*‘France,’’ what a word! how it rang 
in our ears, how hatefully it sounded! 
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How inimical, how dauntingly near, 
how charged with doom were those 
dim, gray coastlines opposite Dover! 

Nor was this lifelong trouble, this 
tedious bloody business, any fault of 
ours, or of our rulers. That neighbor 
land, so fruitful, so homely (J had seen 
it), had suddenly heaved, had spouted 
fire and ash, the lava-streams which 
followed had poured to the utmost 
limits of Europe, had reached Lisbon 
and the Atlantic, had shriveled the 
vines of Naples and the fir-forests of 
the Tyrol, had melted the snows of 
central Russia. 

And then had chilled, had grown 
slow and gray and friable: and we 
English, whose world-wide task had 
been to dam, to ward off, to drown out 
this fiery deluge, might straighten our 
backs, wipe our foreheads, and sit down 
at last! 

Peace!—’Twas a new sensation, a 
novel circumstance, a gift from Heaven. 
What should we do with it? How set 
about using it aright? 

Such reflections engrossed me as my 
coach bowled southward through green 
English midlands, the hedges white 
with May, and the hot, half-foetor of 
its bloom puffing in at the open sashes. 

During this journey Georgy would 
read aloud to us by the hour in her full 
contralto, a voice almost too man- 
like for such white-throated, maidenly 
beauty; but we who were used to it, 
and delighted in her, would not have 
changed a note of it, nor a hair of her 
regal head, nor a movement of her 
supple strength. These were Her, and 
we loved to have them just so. 

And what think you she read to us? 
Chiide Harold’s Pilgrimage, a noble 
poem, in which my friends the Ellwoods 
discovered no harm, nor perceived, 
until shown by Mr. Macaulay, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, that 
my lord’s writings ‘‘were enough to 
corrupt the morals of a nation.”” But 
this was later; in the summer of 1814 
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Don Juan and decadence were yet afar. 

The girl read well, and with spirit, 
and with a just and hearty appreciation 
for the poet’s strength. For his occa- 
sional affectations she had her word, 
too; ‘‘Isn’t this bosh?—what dost 
thou think, Thomas Ellwood?’”’ 

The love-passages left her unmoved. 
If her own heart. were touched she 
knew it not, nor would we elders betray 
her unconscious thought to herself by 
the movement of an eyelid when at the 
poet’s noble apostrophe to the ocean 
she slapped the open book face-down- 
ward upon her knee and smote her 
little palms together with a ery of 
almost tearful delight, 

**Q-o0! but that is grand! Why have 
not I read that before? How I wish 
Abel were here to listen to it!” 

At intervals she studied the passing 
life of the highway, at that time a 
moving fair, for the great turnpikes 
were thronged with traffic, not deserted 
as since the coming of the iron horse. 
How she engaged our pities for the 
gangs of crippled soldiers and sailors 
hobbling toward their places of settle- 
ment, and soliciting alms at every gate 
we stopped at. 

Natural history was her passion; a 
good botanist, as taught by my old 
master, she noted with eager and 
accurate eyes the changed flora of the 
midlands and _ southward-trending 
roads, making acquaintance with the 
flowers of the chalk with keen delight. 

‘‘That coarse, woolly-leaf must be 
Mullien. How I wish it were in flower! 
O, there is Scabius; and will not 
that darling little blue be Milkwort? 
Come, we are getting on; thirteen 
plants today which we never see at 
Winteringhame.”’ 

At every hill she was for ‘‘sparing 
the horses,’’ and sprang to her seat 
again at the top with a posey of 
discoveries. 

Birds interested her: not so much 
along the roads, for these at that time 
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were over-public for wild life, but at 
each place where we lay for a night 
she would be up and out at the first 
streak of dawn, wetting her little feet 
in the gray dew, and drinking in the 
songs, loudest at that hour. 

I was with her. Light sleep and 
short nights had become second nature 
to me while on service; who had used 
to slumber like a hog. 

“*T could not rest, Van Schau; there 
was a bird in the quicks beneath my .- 
window which sang ‘Yig... Yig 
..- Yig... Yig!—Bubble-ubble-ubble!’ 
andran to innumerable variations, with 
such distracting intervals and pauses, 
that, tired as I was, I did not doze off 
until midnight. What could it have 
been? Not a nightingale? O, why 
have we none at Winteringhame? 
Couldst thou not pay to have ’em 
introduced? 

“Dost know that song reminded 
me of my childhood in Hanover? I 
believe we had that bird in the garden 
of the Hof. I used to listen, hanging 
half out of my window at night. They 
ealled it a Sprosser. Then, one day the 
eat got it, and I chased the wretch in 
my rage and killed her, actually, I did, 
with the rake. And then the Tedder- 
woman chased me with the broken 
rake-handle and beat me. I remember | 
bearing the bruises for a whole month. 

‘‘What was the creature like? O 

. ”’ she screwed up her eyes in an 
effort to memorize a_half-forgotten 
personality, ‘“‘Big and abrupt, and 
black-haired, with straight, thick eye- 
brows which almost met across the 
root of her nose. Square faced she 
was. Dost know I think she must 
have been handsome in her way at 
some time? I remember there was a 
mighty difference when she was dressed 
for a party. I used to be packed to 
bed early on such an occasion, and 
she taken off in a chair so disguised 
and powdered that but for her voice 
I should not have known her. She 
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wore a black velvet eye-mask at times. 
I wonder if she really died: thou 
thoughtest her dead, 

“‘Kither way I shall never see her 
again. I used to long to that I might 
beat her, and serve her as she used to 
serve me. But, I don’t now, Van 
Schau. 

‘Look! what is that speckled bird 
which walks in the grass with a quick, 
busy waddle? See the glint of gold 
and purple on his back! O, what a 
beautiful hackle all down his neck!”’ 

’T was her first sight of a starling at 
close quarters. The species had just 
begun to ‘‘run,”’ as a gardener would 
say. To you who recognize it as 
abundant and universal, it sounds in- 
credible that fifty years since it was 
unknown in Scotland, and rare in the 
north and west of England. 

“Did thy mother, or thy father, 
teach thee birds, Van Schau? O, was 
it that poor, dearlady,thy ... O,for- 
give me! I’ve done it again! I am so 
sorry!’’ she stood patting my arm. 


My eyes were swimming, my throat 


contracted by a sudden spasm of just 
controllable grief which had yet a sort 
of tender delight init. Eight years had 
sped since we had laid that sweet and 
holy creature in the snowy ground. I 
had thought the wound healed, or at 
least skinned over, but here, in one 
moment, ’twas bleeding afresh. 

Smile at an old man’s fancy if you 
will, but I believe that she, my first 
love, was with me at that moment. I 
felt her presence as vividly as ever I do 
in those rare and wonderful dreams in 
which she visits me with a smile, a 
word, andisrecalled again to her place. 

The emotion passed. We paced on 
side by side through the deep wet grass 
of a drift-way enclosed by quick hedges, 
and making no sound ourselves, were 
almost run into by a leveret loping 
paralytically from some pursuing terror 
with laid ears and back-turned eyes. 
Checking our steps we beheld the 
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creature pause, get our wind and grow 
aware of us, then, pivoting upon long 
hind-feet, flash through a meuse in the 
fence. 

"Twas hardly gone ere round the 
corner from which it had come slid 
the long red body and brush of a great 
dog-fox, as fine a fellow as ever I 
viewed. He saw us. Did he break 
away back, or relax his pursuit? Not 
he! Unaware of the sally-port used 
by his quarry, he flung himself upon 
the quicks and battered a way through 
them with repeated blows of his mask. 
Ram-like he butted and strove, I have 
never seen a hound use his poll for 
such a purpose nor had heard tell of a 
fox doing so. 

Georgy, who had held her breath 
during the performance, was now loud 
in her delight. The young think the 
world a show planned for their enter- 
tainment. ‘‘Well, Vam Schau! that’s 
an example for me. I'll never turn 
back, or step aside, or go round, or 
give in. How his red head forced a 
path! And I have a red crown too, 
and can thump as hard as any fox!” 
She flung up and shook her noble head 
like a new-bitted filly: an ill-secured 
tress fell golden and great, she swept 
it behind her and secured it with deft 
impatience. 

‘‘Thou laughest, but dost think I will 
eat the bread of these dear creatures 
any longer than I can help? No, I will 
make my own road. ... But, O, it 
will be the abomination of desolation 
to leave them! And what I am fit for 
the Almighty only knows!” 

I listened with a shaken heart. Our 
wonderful cage-bird was beginning to 
beat her wings against the wires. 
Ancestral impulses were a-work within 
that nobly-molded bosom. 

Could we keep her with us? Were 
we doing well to give these faleon eyes 
a glimpse of the World of Town? Was 
it not the first taste of blood to a tame 
lion-cub? 
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’Twas Abel’s doing, not mine, I 
washed my hands on’t, doubted and 
prayed. 

We were back in time to change 
stockings before breaking our fast. 
Georgy ate silently and thought stead- 
ily. For the main of that day she sat 
beside my coachman, holding the reins 
for an hour at a time, for the girl was 
a fearless and competent whip, whose 
strong left arm could endure the pull 
of four stout Yorkshire Coaching 
Grays for nigh as long as a man’s. 


Town at last! its grime and monot- 
onous squalor. Small wonder that 
Prince Bliicher, used to the quaint and 
splendid streets of foreign cities, called 
England’s capital ‘‘rubbish,’’ and mar- 
veled how such plain-featured poverty 
had provided the subsidies which had 
fed Europe’s war against the Corsican 
for a generation. - 

After seeing my friends safely be- 
stowed in their regular lodging at the 
Green Dragon, Bishopsgate Street, I 
repaired to my usual suite at Fennell’s 
in Bedford Square, and was presently 
in Dawnay’s quarters at St. James’s. 

His rooms were over the archway; 
he came puffing up the stone stairs at 
a run, and burst in upon me rosy and 
rejoicing, 

‘Doodles, my boy, how are ye? I 
am monstrous glad to see ye again!”’ 
and, knowing nothing of my hurt, hits 
me a staggering slap on the back. 
‘*You lucky dog, you! to be in at the 
death!—Whoo—oop!’’ (finger in ear, 
eyes shut, and mouth like the bell of a 
horn). ‘‘And to think that but nine 
years ago London sweated with terror 
at fear of Boney’s invasion. ’T was a 
certainty. He had made his arrange- 
ment, and might be expected any night. 
The Court had taken lodgings at 
Worcester. My troop was warned for 
service: I was to have escorted His 
Majesty’s Ministers, Chief Clerks, pen- 
wipers and waste-paper baskets down 
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to Colchester! True as I stand here, 
my boy.”’ 

We laughed uproariously at the joke 
whilst looking one another over. I had 
not seen the good fellow since sailing 
for Portugal after Corufia, and was as 
surprised at the way he had put on 
flesh as he seemed at my fineness. 

‘*Gad, ye have lived hard. Ye could 
slip through a crack!” (I was a prince 
to what I had been at my home-coming 
six weeks before.) He knew of my 
lieutenant-coloneley, had seen my 
name in the Gazette, and appeared to 
have followed my wholly undistin- 
guished career with the doting envy of 
a stay-at-home younger brother. 

Why had not the man broke away 
from Court, flung himself into the tur- 
moil of the time, taken his chances? 
What a soldier he would have made! 
But, as ever, there seemed some wom- 
an hanging to him, or he to some 
woman. Again, as ever, I was con- 
scious of some injurious, restraining 
influence in my friend’s life. Keen, 
kind, faithful to a point, beyond it 
there stood a screen which I cared not 
to touch. Now and again he had 
offered to lower it, butI... 

What a fine gentleman he was! 
There was a grace, a finish to his 
presence and address which I knew in 
myself I could never attain.to. But, 
at what a price had Bob bought it! 

And there was further disability. 
The Prince, his unworthy master, pro- 
fessed himself unable to move without 
him. 

“For once, D., ye have come up to 
Town at the right time. London was 
never so full. Since the making of 
peace we are over-run with Royalties, 
Serenities, and every brand of foreign 
Highness. A tom-fool lot, if a plain 
Briton may express his opinion of such 
cattle. Where have the creatures been 
buried this five-and-twenty years? 
Whoever dug ’em up wasted his time. 

‘‘Take the Prince of Cassel. I swear 














ye never met such a nincompoop. He 
tells me he has resumed the lands 
bought at the Revolution by his 
peasants, and, without compensating 
the owners, has reinstated the nobility! 

“T have to entertain him and his 
sort, trot ’em round turnabout; Prinny 
can’t stand much of their society. 

‘“‘Then, what think ye of the doings 
in Hanover? They are using judicial 
torture once more, and breaking men 
on the wheel. Gad, my son! ’twill 
never wash. There will be another 
burst-up. We shouldn’t stand it. 

‘‘Meantime, we dine and we dine. 
’Tis killing work, for they all drink like 
fish. Some are not merely foolish, but 
stark mad. The Czar and his sister, 
the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, for 
instance, are as cracked as Methodists. 
’Tis religious mania with both, Bible- 
readings, prayer meetings with this 
one and that. Ye never saw such crazy 
goings-on. 

‘“‘T had to escort ’em to the Quakers’ 
Meeting-House in Houndsditch, or 
Bishopsgate, or some east-end wilder- 
ness which I never explored before. Fact! 

“‘T must be there again tomorrow 
with the Duchess at a wedding she has 
promised to grace with her presence. 
The woman is infatuated with the 
Quakers. There is a Grand Panjan- 
dram of the sect, a most extraordinary 
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little fellow, Grelly, or Grellet by 
name. ... What?—ye know him?— 
My dear Doodles, if anything I’ve said 
has struck ye as offensive, I ’pol’gize, 
of course! Hadn’t the faintest idea, 
y’know; thought ye had dropped that 
lot when ye went to Spain.” 

‘“*T did, for. I had to. But I met this 
Mr. Grellet out there,’’ said I, and 
hastened to assure my friend of my 
unlacerated susceptibilities, and to 
make an appointment with him for 
the morrow at the Friends’ Meeting- 
House. 

The Ellwoods were going. They 
warned me ’twas well to secure seats 
betimes, for ’twould be a grand affair, a 
function in High Life. 

‘‘Our people in London and Middle- 
sex Quarterly Meeting, and the Eastern 
Counties, are of a somewhat different 
stamp from those of us whom thou hast 
met up north. They have made money 
fast during the last twenty years; too 
fast, I fear, for their souls’ welfare. I 
hear of young women-Friends hunt- 
ing the fox in scarlet. There is much 
wine-drinking and luxury in some 
households.”’ 

Georgy turned up a humorous eye, 
‘*How very, very naughty! I wonder 
how I should look in scarlet, dear Mr. 
Ellwood: the color would go very ill 
with my unfortunate hair.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE CIVIL STRIFE IN GREECE. 


To preside over a revolutionary 
government under the guns of a Euro- 
pean fleet, to negotiate with French 
generals and British admirals, to watch 
the comings and goings of French, 
British, and Italian contingents on 
Hellenic soil—all this is no new expe- 
rience in the eventful career of M. Ven- 
izelos. His experiences*at Salonica 
today resemble those through which hé 
passed eighteen years ago in Crete. I 


remember well how I first made his 
acquaintance. The provisional Gov- 
ernment of Crete was installed in a 
little farmhouse on the promontory of 
Akrotiri. Below it, in Suda Bay, lay 
the battleships of the Concert, each 
with the admiral who represented the 
Western Powers. In Canea town the 
Turkish garrison still paced the Vene- 
tian ramparts, but contingents of 
French Marines, Welsh Fusiliers, Ital- 
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ian Bersaglieri, and Russian infantry 
mounted guard at its gates. The 
rebellious will of the island was con- 
centrated in two men, the President, 
Dr. Sphakianaki, a cool, philosophic 
mind, who would lie on the roof of his 
headquarters reading Kant, and his 
lieutenant, M. Venizelos. Venizelos 
was the man of action, the quick, con- 
triving brain, and though he lacked the 
academic calm of his senior, he had 
even then the coldness, the delibera- 
tion, the steadiness, which has since 
given the Cretan statesman his ascend- 
ancy over the excitable politicians of 
the Greek mainland. He had expe- 
rienced the Allied blockade. He had 
heard the shells come over the crest 
from Suda Bay, and seen his block- 
house crumble. He had heard and 
made many a fiery denunciation of the 
Liberal Powers for their hesitation, 
their uncertainties, and the traditional 
devotion of some of their agents to the 
Turks. He had felt the full weight of 
our sea-power. But in the end the 
impression was favorable, and a sense 
of gratitude remained. In spite of the 
shells and the blockade, the broad fact 
was that this dilatory concert did in 
the end win freedom for Crete. Then, 
as now, Britain, France, Italy, and 
Russia were acting in combination; 
while Germany and Austria stood 
aside. A Cretan, who had passed 
through this experience, could not 
hesitate in bestowing his sympathies 
when the world-war broke out. 
Through a passionate century of re- 
bellion and massacre three generations 
of Cretans had steadfastly believed 
that salvation would come from the 
West. Tardily and grudgingly it 





came. 
It was unthinkable that in this 


generation any Cretan should link 
himself in alliance with the Turks. 
An hereditary instinct would call that 
policy treason. The spirit of the War 
of Independence had grown feebler 
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upon the mainland. The memory of 
the old feud had grown dim. For 
many a year, while the Turks were 
still masters of Macedonia, Turks and 
Greeks had lived together in a com- 
promising alliance. Greek bishops used 
to bless the Turkish cannon when they 
went out against the Bulgarian rebels: 
Greek priests would reveal the hiding- 
places of their insurgent neighbors, 
and Greek officers would offer their 
swords to the Turkish Minister in 
Athens. All this would have been im- 
possible for a Cretan, and it was M. 
Venizelos, when he first became Prem- 
ier of Greece, who broke the unnatural 
bond. In the civil strife which has 
rent Greece during this war, there is 
more than the rivalry between a court 
party and a democratic party. There 
is the contrast between the mainland, 
three generations removed from the 
elemental struggle for existence against 
the Turks, and the islands which from 
father to son had kept that struggle 
going. Such struggles keep the man- 
hood of a race alive. In the external 
trappings of civilization the island is 
far behind the mainland. It is still 
socially a fragment of provincial Tur- 
key. But it kept a martial spirit. Its 
politics differed in this from the factions 
of the mainland, that they had their 
pivot in an idea. If Cretans quarreled 
and intrigued, it was always over one 
clear purpose, the aim of winning 
liberty from Turkey and union with 
Greece. Such conditions made a tur- 
bulent and lawless race. But it kept 
an energy and a strength of purpose 
which the mainland lacked. Turkish 
rule is demoralization for the race that 
submits to it, but it is a bracing dis- 
cipline for the race that rebels. Every- 
where in the Balkans you may remark 
the same contrast. The Macedonian 
refugees are in Bulgaria by far the most 
stirring and énergetic element of the 
population; so much so that Sofia will 
complain that they dominate her. The 














Roumanians, who have struggled to 
keep their nationality intact against 
Magyar centralization in Transylvania, 
are more sturdy and mentally more free 
than the masses of Roumania itself, 
dominated by a feudal landed class. 
The militant spirit of- Greece has 
found its natural recruiting ground in 
the recently-liberated isles, and its 
natural leader in the Cretan rebel. We 
commonly think of the Venizelists as a 
Pro-Entente party: it is equally true 
that they are an anti-Turkish party. 
The standpoint of the Venizelists is 
so familiar through the friendly inter- 
pretation of the Allied press, that it 
may be more interesting to inquire 
why some of Greece is royalist, than to 
ask why much of it is Venizelist. The 
difficult fact which must be grasped is 
that King Constantine is in reality a 
national leader who competes with 
M. Venizelos for the devotion of his 
people. It is a mercurial people, and 
it raised him very suddenly to this 
eminence. My own recollections of 
him go back to the unlucky Thessalian 
campaign of 1897, when, without skill 
or magnetism, he presided over the 
panies and retreats of an unready and 
outnumbered army. His army judged 
him severely, and more than once | 
heard his men boast that they were 
keeping their last cartridge for him. 
When the officers made their coup 
d’état on the eve of the Venizelist 
régime, it was significant that one of 
their principal demands was his depo- 
sition from the chief command. His 
friends would defend him in those days 
on the ground that he was a conscien- 
tious and hard-working man, but I 
never heard the suggestion that he 
had the makings of an obstinate and 
dominating leader. That phase began 
when he ascended the throne midway 
in the first Balkan war. Success trans- 
formed him, and royal power infused a 
certain fever into his somewhat dull 


and wooden temperament. The Greek 
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army had the easiest task of all the 
forces of the Balkan League, and it 
performed it—not, indeed, without 
some serious mishaps—with encourag- 
ing success. The nation in arms lived 
in those months of easy conquests 
through an intoxicating dream of 
glory. It had wiped out the long 
record of military futility which had 
been its lot throughout the existence 
of the Greek kingdom. It realized 
during its mobilization a sense of unity 
and patriotic force which it had rarely 
known in peace. It began to believe 
in itself as it had never done before. 
The excessive national vanity of the 
average Greek was up to this point a 
pathetic effort to cover the unimpres- 
sive reality with clever talk, glowing 
dreams, and the memory of the 
antique past. With all its apparent 
assurance it was, in fact, apologetic. 
With the victories of the first Balkan 
War, the nation was suddenly startled 
into a conviction that it had really 
been telling the truth about itself, 
when it described itself as the child of 
Marathon and Salamis. It believed in 
its military capacity, and it spent the 
months of spring and summer which 
preceded the second Balkan War in 
passionate and hopeful expectation. 
The Press fostered a mood of fanatical 
confidence and hatred. The central 
figure in this fierce emotional crisis was 
not M. Venizelos, but the King. The 
civilian was no fire-eater. The scandal 
of that fratricidal war among the Allies 
does not lie at his door, nor at that of 
any of the civilian chiefs. It was not 
the work of the Greek Venizelos, the 
Serb Pashitch, or the Bulgarian Gue- 
shoff, who would with ease have come 
to an understanding, and, in fact, very 
nearly reached it. It was the work, in 
about equal degrees, of the military 
parties in the three States, led by the 
Serbian Crown Prince, the Greek King, 
and the Bulgarian King. The Greek: 
masses and the Greek army knew, or 
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guessed, that before this war, and even 
at the Conference of Bucharest that 
followed it, Venizelos was the moderat- 
ing influence, while the King incar- 
nated the furious temper of the armed 
mob. What that temper was I realized 
faintly during a visit to Salonica while 
the army was being disbanded. In the 
streets and on the quays itinerant 
print-sellers were displaying as a 
souvenir of the war some ghastly 
colored sheets, which purported to 
illustrate the prowess of Greeks against 
Bulgars. In one of them the central 
figure was a Greek Evzone (High- 
lander) holding a Bulgarian soldier with 
both hands, while with his teeth he 
gnawed the face of the living man. 
The others were scarcely less revolting 
in their savagery: they were all eagerly 
bought by the soldiers as they returned 
to their homes. To this spirit the King 
deliberately pandered. He ordered 
‘“‘reprisals’”’ for Bulgarian atrocities, 
but a comparison of dates shows that 
the Greek ‘‘reprisals’’ began in fact 
some days before the Bulgarian proy- 
ocations. There was little to choose 
among the former allies in point of 
inhumanity, but certainly there was 
no devastation so wholesale or so 
savage as that which the Greek army 
carried out as it advanced through 
the Bulgarian villages of the Struma 
valley. The King gave an angry and 
victorious nation ‘‘its head,’’ and his 
reward was that he lived in its affec- 
tions as the incarnation of its fierce 
hour of success. With its belief in its 
own prowess, the army acquired the 
conviction that the King had shown in 
these two wars military genius of a 
high order. He had, in fact, actually 
directed the campaign, and, unlike 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who can 
never vanquish his physical timidity, 
he had shared to the full the risks and 
hardships of the carpaign. For genius 
in this war there was no need. The 
“Greeks were five or six to one against 
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the Bulgars, who lacked ammunition, 
and (probably from over-confidence) 
did not trouble even to entrench them- 
selves. The man’s whole personality, 
with its affectation of the rough soldier 
and its simple monosyllabic speech, 
assisted the legend of the warrior-king. 
The Greek imagination saw in this man 
the predestined restorer of its ancient 
glories. Its fancy went back to Byzan- 
tium, and clothed its leader in the 
purple. It dreamed of the reconquest 
of Constantinople in some future war, 
and I saw in Salonica the faded inscrip- 
tion of a triumphal illumination which 
hailed him as ‘‘Constantine XII.’ 
Another title was found for him in the 
bloody records of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, and in moments of peculiar 
pride he was described as the ‘‘ Bulgar 
slayer.”’ The rivalry between the King 
and M. Venizelos was even at this 
period latent,and it is doubtful which 
of them had the larger following. Each 
of them was dominated by qualities 
which made a contrast to the typical 
Greek temperament. The ascendancy 
of the cool and reserved Venizelos over 
the Greeks recalls that of Parnell over 
the Irish, though this habitually quiet 
and sober man differs from Parnell 
in the possession of eloquence. The 
King, as a brusque, limited soldier, 
after the Prussian model, impressed a 
talkative and imaginative people, and 
seemed to them the male complement 
of their own character. 

The advantage of the King over his 
rival in this war is evident. He was the 
soldier and the expert, while Venizelos 
was the civilian. Each in a sense stood 
for the Imperial idea. Venizelos, in- 
deed, represented the ambition of re- 
storing a national Greek State on the 
Continent and the Asiatic shores. But 
was it conceivable that the ‘‘ Emperor 
Constantine XII’’ should be insensible 
to these glories? Venizelos in the later 
stages of the dispute represented the 
passionate Greek hatred of the Bulgars. 














But he was compromised by the fact 
that in the early stages he had desired 
to compose the bitter feud by ceding 
Kavalla. The King, on the other hand 
(in addition to his renown as “the 
Bulgar-slayer’’), was certainly the man 
whose family connections had enabled 
him to secure Kavalla for Greece. The 
obscure diplomatic history of the sec- 
ond Balkan War is not fully known, 
but this at least is established—that 
Germany and Austria followed sharply 
divergent policies. Austria began by 
regarding the Balkan League with 
natural hostility, for she saw in it, 
what it certainly was in its origins, a 
combination directed as much against 
herself as against Turkey. When it 
broke up (partly by her own efforts), 
-she gave her support to Bulgaria, and 
as we know from the Italian revela- 
tions, she would have gone to war to 
undo the Treaty of Bucharest had not 
Germany vetoed the adventure. Ger- 
man policy was governed by the cal- 
culations which Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, who had been Minister at 
Bucharest, brought with him to the 
Foreign Office. He dramatized the 
whole Eastern question as a struggle 
of Slav against Teuton,and looked upon 
Roumania and Greece, because they 
are non-Slav States, as the natural 
allies of Germany. He was, therefore, 
content that both of them should be 
aggrandized at Bulgaria’s expense. 
The Kaiser adopted this elementary 
reasoning, and doubtless his own pride 
as the head of the House of Hohen- 
zollern inclined him to favor his kins- 
men on the Greek and Roumanian 
thrones. It seems today a strange 
blindness which could ignore at once 
the ‘‘Latin”’ pride of the Roumanians 
and their irredentism, the deep Bul- 
garian jealousy of Russian ascendancy, 
and the patent geographical fact that 
for Greece, as for Italy, sea-power is 
the governing factor in her disposal of 
herself. The consequence of this mis- 
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calculation was that the Kaiser pre- 
vented any revision of the deplorable 
Bucharest Treaty, whether by Austrian 
arms or by the diplomacy of the Con- 
cert, and,in particular, to use his own 
words, he ‘‘fought like a lion”’ to secure 
Kavalla for Greece. This was, from 
the Greek standpoint, a real service 
and a recent service. I have not been 
in Greece since 1913, and it is hard to 
ascertain how much of the Royalist 
pro-German tendency may be fairly 
traced to German bribes and German 
manipulation of the Press. I saw 
enough, however, in 1913 to feel sure 
that the impression which prevails in 
England that Greek neutralism is 
purely artificial is a serious mistake. 
The King was then a real personal 
force, and the impression made by the 
Kaiser’s_ self-advertising Philhellen- 
ism was equally real. It was, on the 
whole, the vulgar strain in Greek 
public opinion, the pompous Imperial- 
ist tendency, tinged as it is now with 
an incongruous, and even ludicrous, 
militarism, which was Royalist, and 
pro-German. This is the element which 
in every country is the first to shout 
for war. In Greece, from calculation 
and association, it shouted for peace, 
and today it even riots for peace. One 
can only guess, across the veil of two 
censorships, how this public opinion 
is shaping. My own impression is that 
it has passed from its ranting, vain- 
glorious Bulgar-slaying phase, into a 
mood of abject timidity. It fears the 
power of Germany, which might make 
of Greece another Belgium or Serbia. 
It fears the power of the Entente, which 
can throttle it from the sea. Above all, 
it is anxious to save its own skin. The 
Reservists have recently been through 
two wars. They have just been liber- 
ated from tle insufferable tedium of a 
mobilization which had lasted without 
action or excitement for nearly two 
years. Is it wonderful that the shep- 
herds who have come back to their 
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flocks, the peasants who have begun 
to weed their neglected fields,the trades- 
men who have started to make money 
again, do not respond to the Venizelist 
call to duty? The Greeks are not 
habitually a martial race; they will 
show courage under the influence of 
exictement when luck goes with them. 
As I saw them on the battlefields of 
Pharsala and Domokos in depression 
and adversity, their attitude was 
mixed—good and steady in the High- 
land (Evzone) regiments, and other- 
wise in some of the line battalions. 
The ‘‘ Reservists’ League’’ is regarded 
(perhaps with reason) as a pro-Ger- 
man organization because it prefers 
neutrality to war. The recollection of 
those Thessalian battlefields suggests 
to me that it may have another and 
more human motive. It does not want 
to fight. 

There are other motives at work on 
the side of neutrality. The Imperialist 
current is divided. M. Venizelos was 
able to appeal to the universal passion 
of the Greeks to recover the old Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor. This splendid 
dream will never be renounced by any 
Greek. But it is at best a difficult 
dream. Its realization presupposes, 
not merely the victory of the Entente, 
but the total annihilation of the enemy. 
It might have been cherished (as it was 
cherished) while our ships seemed to be 
prospering at the Dardanelles. It re- 
quired much faith to keep it alive after 
our failure there. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the Greeks who 
aspire to empire in Asia Minor, aspire 
even more ardently to empire at Con- 
stantinople. To come in on the side 
of Russia meant the final renunciation 
of that ambition. It meant, moreover, 
the acceptance (as a Greek would put 
it) of Slav ascendancy in the Balkans. 
Nor was the choice really open. 

The large dream of an Asiatic em- 
pire was at the best speculative. On 
the other hand, Greek Imperialism 





pursues a more modest and easily 
realizable object. Austria and Italy 
combined in 1912 to draw the frontiers 
of the new Albanian State so as to 
include Northern Epirus. In this they 
had the support of British diplomacy on 
grounds which, to my thinking, were 
good. The population of this region 
is by race and mother-tongue purely 
Albanian. The women can rarely 
speak Greek, and the Christian chil- 
dren learn it as a foreign language at 
school. The Orthodox population is, 
on the whole, Greek by sympathy, 
partly on religious grounds, partly. be- 
cause it fears the ascendancy of a Mos- 
lem majority in an Albanian State, 
and partly because it admires Greek 
culture and despises Albanian barbar- 
ism. There is, however, a nationalist - 
Albanian party among the younger 
generation of Christians, which made 
a passionate cult of the Albanian lan- 
guage,and faced much persecution,alike 
from the Turkish State and the Greek 
Church, in its efforts to develop the 
sense of the unity of the race. It de- 
rived much help from the American 
mission: it throve among the Albanian 
exiles in America; it had founded a 
young Albanian Orthodox Church, 
and when I knew the prosperous and 
progressive Epirote capital, Coritsa, 
in 1903-4, it seemed to have a future 
before it. What its numerical strength 
was then I do not know: it is much 
diminished now by slaughter and star- 
vation. The numerous Moslems of 
this Epirote region were, of course, 
Albanian by politics as well as by race; 
but again I am not sure of their relative 
proportion in the population, and it 
also has been much diminished by the 
efforts of the Greek ‘‘Sacred Legions.” 
Only a plébiscite conducted by neutrals 
after the return of the thousands of 
Albanian refugees, who fled from 
Epirus to Vallona, could settle the 
doubtful question whether Greece 
really has a majority in this region. 














Failing evidence that Greece has the 
majority with her, it is much to be 
desired that Coritsa should belong to 
the Albanian State. With its wealth, 
education, and progressive spirit Al- 
bania might have a future. Deprived 
of it, the less civilized remnant must 
progress slowly, if at all. When the 
war broke out the Greeks calculated 
that amid the divisions of Europe they 
might reckon on retaining Northern 
Epirus. Albania had all but dis- 
appeared from the map, and their 
occupation seemed assured. Asia Minor 
was a doubtful and difficult gain, but 


Epirus was a “bird in the hand.” Ger-— 


many, bargaining for their neutrality, 
offered King Constantine the secure 
and permanent possession of Epirus. 
With the entry of Itaiy into the 
Allied camp, this prospect became 
clouded, and it is dark today. M. Sa- 
landra professed a policy (to use his 
own phrase) of ‘‘sacro egoismo,’”’ and 
part of this egoism was an Imperalist 
claim to Albania. The Albanians are, 
to my thinking, in some respects the 
most attractive race of the Balkans. 
They may have a bright future, but 
it is questionable whether they can 
successfully govern themselves without 
a preliminary period of foreign aid and 
control. The worst fate for them would 
be to be partitioned and absorbed by 
Serbia and Greece. A tolerable fate 
would be an Italian Protectorate, for 
the Italians would be easy-going rulers, 
and they would not attempt to destroy 
Albanian nationality, as any Balkan 
conqueror would do. Moreover, if 
they should receive Albania, they might 
be induced to moderate their preten- 
sions over the Serbian coasts of the 
Adriatic. These are reasons, from a 
broad European standpoint, for regard- 
ing Italian Imperialism in Albania with 
comparative indulgence. They are not 
reasons which appeal to the Greeks. 
Today Italian rule in Epirus is rapidly 
becoming an accomplished fact, and 
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the Italian army, which did nothing to 
succor Montenegro, is now gradually 
working inland from Vallona, and 
occupying the regions of Epirus, which 
Greece not only claimed, but actually 
held: Nor is this the only field in 
which Italian Imperialism clashes with 
Greek Nationalism. Italy still holds 
Rhodes and the Twelve Islands, all of 
them Greek, and it is to be presumed 
that the Entente will not disturb her 
in her possession. To how much of 
Asia Minor Italy officially aspires I do 
not know. Her claims include at least 
the rich region of Adana and Mersina, 
which has been largely developed by 
Greek capital and by Greek and 
Armenian industry. Here they may 
infringe on the Smyrna district, which 
Greece especially claims. The wilder 
Italian patriots make unlimited claims 
in bold print to the whole of Asia 
Minor. Fantastic as such pretensions 
are, they do not help the efforts of the 
Venizelists to persuade the nation that 
its interests are clearly on the side of 
the Entente. ‘‘Germany gave us 
Kavalla and Italy is taking Epirus 
from us,’’ is, on the other hand, a 
strong argument in the hands of the 
Greek Neutralists. 

The pressure of personal rivalry has 
reduced Greece to a position of piti- 
able humiliation. Honor spoke loudly 
for the fulfilment of an ally’s duty to 
Serbia. The traditional Liberalism of 
the race ranged the sympathies of its 
best elements with Britain and France. 


The civilian Venizelos, with an islan- 


der’s understanding of sea-power, rea- 
soned more acutely over the military 
situation than the soldier-king. The 
event has shown that the startling 
renaissance of Greece, which one excep- 
tional man had brought about, was 
more superficial than the friends of 
Greece had realized. She has relapsed 
into her normal condition of faction, 
and her present plight recalls the early 
days of her illusory ‘‘independence,” 
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when pro-British, pro-French, and pro- 
Russian parties quarreled round the 
throne of a Bavarian King. Whether 
in retrospect the diplomacy of the 
Entente was well-inspired it is idle to 
inquire: the game was inconceivably 
complicated, and we could not make 
overtures to Bulgaria or secure Italy 
without risking the alienation of 
Greece. From the military standpoint, 
the co-operation of the Greek army was 
never at its best worth a high price. 
Today, even by the admission of M. 
Venizelos himself, that army is utterly 
demoralized. I saw it at its best in 
1913, and even then it was not impres- 
sive. It was hardly more disciplined 
than in 1897, and one might see officers 
pleading and arguing with their men 
(orders they hardly dared to give) to 
desist from such follies as the indis- 
criminate firing of their rifles from a 
train in motion passing in peace 
through Greek territory. Such an army 
in its present temper would add little 
but embarrassment to General Sar- 
rail’s already composite force. There 
has been no discussion in our Press of 
the various measures of coercion into 
which we have drifted, but clearly they 
cannot have helped our cause with 
Greek opinion. We went to Salonica 
at the invitation of M. Venizelos, while 
he still had the right to speak for 
Greece. Once there, our policy was 
inevitably governed by military neces- 
sity. But it is difficult to believe that 
the long series of drastic interventions 
in the political, as well as the military, 
dispositions of Greece were all required 
for the security of our forces. It is not 
easy to visualize the situation described 
in our telegrams, in which the Greek 
Government, cowed by our Navy, with 
its own army demobilized, in danger of 
civil war, and faced by the overwhelm- 
ing military strength of the Entente, 
can actually have contemplated an 
attack upon us, It has given few signs 


~ of such audacious courage, The con- 
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jecture presents itself, that if it made 
certain military dispositions, they 
aimed rather at meeting the Venizelist 
levies than our own armies. The 
meanness of the victim deprives him 
of any spontaneous sympathy. Our 
Philhellenes are silent, because they 
naturally and rightly desire the tri- 
umph of M. Venizelos and the sounder 
half of Greece which looks to him for 
leadership. But two considerations 
must be borne in mind. In the first 
place it cannot in the long run help 
the cause of M. Venizelos with his 
own countrymen that he should owe 
his success to foreign arms. Every 
friend of Greece will desire his success, 
but it must be achieved by Greek 
opinion, or in the last resort by Greek 
arms. In the second place, our own 
doctrine of the independence of small 
nationalities dictates a policy of re- 
serve. We must not give color to the 
enemy to say of us, that we respect 
the right of small nations to self- 
government only so long as they follow 
the course convenient to ourselves. 
We have every reason to consider the 
neutrality of Greece contemptible, but 
she has a right, if she so chooses, to 
follow the inspirations of her own 
timidity. It is not the fact that King 
Constantine is holding down an ardent 
and warlike people. There is a real 
division of opinion, and it is doubtful 
whether M. Venizelos, all-powerful in 
the islands (which have nothing to fear 
from the Bulgars or the Germans), 
retains his former ascendancy on the 
intimidated mainland. To talk, as 
part of our press does, of forcing Greece 
to declare for us, is an odious aberration 
of the war-temper, and a folly which 
even these writers would hardly com- 
mit, if they had ever seen the Greek 
army which they wish to conscript for 
our service. Greece must achieve her 
own salvation. She can recover her 
self-respect only under the leadership 
of M. Venizelos, and it is difficult to 
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hope much from half-measures. Its 

kings have been the curse of the 

Peninsula, and the creation of a Greek 
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Republic, if Russia would allow it, 
might prove to be the first step towards 
Balkan freedom and unity. 

H. N. Brailsford. 





THE DOMESTIC FORCES. 


The early winter finds us up against 
the economic problem and small chance 
of being able to solve it with the com- 
plete comfort and convenience we con- 
sider our due. The shoe pinches while 
we desire to wear boots; and the adage 
that there is nothing like leather comes 
as a most regrettable fact while the 
army orders include this by the mile, 
and there are only a very few old cob- 
blers permitted to stick to their last. 
It follows that we have to regulate our 
personal inclinations, walking warily 
to meet the times, conscious that all 
roads are bestrewn with obstacles not 
lightly overleapt. We can get much 
practice in the art of self-denial, and 
may count ourselves lucky if we have 
no need to stint those -we love. 

First on the list of grievances of those 
who are householders is the cost of food 
and fuel, 60 per cent being the lowest 
average of increase, and ‘‘worse re- 
mains behind,” as Hamlet said about 
some more serious matter. We have 
learned to compromise on a cutlet when 
we had more gladly devoured a duck, 
we pretend bravely to prefer marga- 
rine in the making of cakes, and sprinkle 
granulated sugar into our coffee and 
powdered soda upon our fires with 
happy resignation, while we bow 
meekly to other responsibilities of the 
far-reaching blockade; and those of 
optimistic habit find food for thought, 
if seant consolation, from the prophecy 
that the year after next is the earliest 
date possible for the readjustment of 
supplies to a more acceptable angle. 

Most women order their extravagant 
meals for someone else, very few are 
practically greedy, and this may be 


taken as gospel in spite of largely circu- 
lated information of ladies at restau- 
rants treating themselves liberally, and 
within the prescribed hours completing 
their splendid feasts with wines and 
liquors. These are pretty fairy tales, 
based on as much truth as others 
frankly so designated. We command 
soberly when out or at home, and nine 
women out of ten, even when the 
masculine is to be responsible for the 
bill, glance at the cost on the presented 
ecard of obtainables. That heroine of 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s, who “liked peaches 
because they were so expensive,” was 
an exception in all her appetites, she 
was not the feminine rule. It can be 
conceded that in the selection of meals 
woman is as prone to make a martyr 
of herself as with a more sentimental 
objective. Under her own roof she 
rarely selects the food she likes, con- 
sulting rather the tastes of others, 
while should she play the part of carver 
you may know that she will serve her- 
self with the least appetizing morsels, 
or confess eagerly to not being hungry 
when there is a shortage. While carv- 
ing you may also observe in her the 
thrift-lover by her meagre apportion- 
ing should the thought be justified that 
the other side of the fowl or pheasant 
may be preserved intact to present an 
unblemished face towards the morrow’s 
luncheon. But that is a weakness to 
be commended and not criticised in 
these days when generosity is not with- 
in the possibility of the purses of most 
of us, and when, alike in well- and ill- 
endowed circles, there is a marked 
diminution in the bill of fare. The 
three-course meal is accepted as suffi- 
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cient when not reduced further, and 
beer or hock, and brandy and soda 
usurp with claret, which is a recent 
revival, the popping persuasion of 
champagne. 

But to begin at the beginning, as 
should all good words and true, we 
must consider primarily, as an im- 
portant step towards the desirable 
domestic economy, what the soldiers 
would call the shortening of our front. 
We must, and indeed we have, cut 
down the staff. But it is not only in 
the quantity that we have found it 
necessary to effect an alteration, but in 
the quality, and even the casual ob- 
server of the customs will agree that 
the commoner kind of servants will 
more callously waste substance than 
those who are better educated. The 
professional servant, so to speak, 
deems it amongst her duties, and as a 
means to uphold the dignity of the 
mistress she serves, to patronize the 
trades-people, the laundry, and the 
odd jobber with no unstinting hand; 
she would not demean her employers 
by withholding any customary orders, 
by lessening her personal demands, 
and, indeed, she refrains grandly from 
asking prices. Let there be food and 
there is food, without any regard for 
the cost, while the cook-commander 
will, again merely with the laudable 
desire to aggrandize those whose wages 
she is taking, deny no luxuries to her- 
self and to her fellow-servants. The 
hot breakfast and the hot supper are 
signs of her importance, and to this 
desirable end she persists in giving 
away with anti-war-time prodigality 
to various callers at the back door, to 
the hawkers, to the messenger boys and 
girls, and to the porters of parcels or 
abiding privileges. She is perennially 
the patroness, and even when she has 
occasion to know that the available 
funds are low, she never hesitates to 
press the claims of the beggar, or to 
urge a purchase from an itinerant plant 
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seller, or a subscription to some local 
fun fund. 

Counsel to be given, even in fear of 
its being disregarded—the destiny of 
most good counsel—would include a 
warning against the old servitor, who 
in these new conditions commenced 
with due regard to history by asking 
permission to take less wages, even, 
mayhap, to serve for nothing. If you 
were wise you have had none of hér, 
she will cost you dearly before you have 
comprehended the inconvenient splen- 
dors of her sacrifice and how undeserv- 
ing you may prove of it when you 
thoroughly realize its limits. Should 
fate be unkind enough to have insisted 
upon the strictest economy, dismiss 
every servant that you had previous 
to this ruling of misfortune. Get new 
ones, and for choice inveigle the useful- 
help class, or even venture farther, into 
the vaster realms of the gentlewomen 
in need. There are so many of these 
obliged to give up their own homes, 
unfitted for munition or any other very 
strenuous form of labor which may in- 
volve going out in all weathers, with- 
out the means to secure sufficient and 
satisfying food or clothes. It is hardly 
necessary to insist that these treasures 
should be collected with considerable 
care and wisdom, not permitting sym- 
pathy to overbear discretion, taking 
pains to secure only those of irreproach- 
able character, with a certificate of 
good health, else you may find yourself 
soon burdened with pensioners, who, 
exciting your pity, will cajole extra 
help on all occasions and demand right- 
eously much consideration for their 
failing powers. We must be prepared to 
permit some familiarity of manner, to 
become accustomed to an acquiescence 
in orders or announcements which runs 
to a greater length than ‘‘ Yes, mad- 
am.’’ We need not, however, antici- 
pate such complete relaxation from the 
ordinary rules as an answer I heard 
given by a lady-help when her mistress 
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called up the stairs: ‘‘I am going out 
for a few mintues.”’ ‘‘ Right-o,” being 
the startling reception of the informa- 
tion. This exceeded the limit, but some 
intimacy must exist between the serv- 
ing and the served if the sympathetic 
spirit is to be preserved in the common 
cause; it is futile to expect considera- 
tion for your fortunes unless you are 
prepared to yield some to those who are 
helping you to navigate them. 

Having decided upon dismissing 
your older servitors, and kindly pro- 
vided these with other situations—a 
duty which should never be overlooked 
in grateful acknowledgment of the 
many virtues which have endeared 
them to you—care should be taken that 
they do not encounter the new-comers, 
who should all be of one class. It is 
impossible to combine comfortably in 
one or two bedrooms in the same flat 
or house, to share the same kitchen 
table, and the same sink, two or three 
females of totally different upbringing. 
The very efficient cannot hobnob with 
the inefficient, and the well-trained 
servant is impatient of the dilatory 
delinquencies bred in the lady-help and 
only dismissed from evidence after 
some time in training. Besides, there 
are unwritten laws in the servants’ 
trade unions which forbid any small 
concessions to employers—no giving 
up of odd Sundays or faithful fulfilment 
of unusual duties can be permitted; 
mistress, however indulgent, reads 
enemy within our gates, and battle 
must always be given to the bogey of 
‘*being imposed upon.” 

Urgently I am pleading the cause of 
the brave, intelligent gentlewoman 
who has seen better days, who knows 
what it is to turn her hand to any- 
thing, and who has the habit of in- 
dustry which may promise that she 
can be ultimately instructed in useful 
domestic work whereby she may be 
able to secure board and lodging in a 
comfort denied to her by the force of 
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her present or her presaged circum- 
stances. She must be fit to give as well 
as to receive, and the reply to her first 
question when she calls for an engage- 
ment and plumps uninvited into the 
nearest chair: ‘‘Must I wear uni- 
form?”’ offers the first chance to banish 
from her suspicion that she is about to 
degrade herself. Gentlewomen need 
not be asked to wear the cap badge of 
servitude, nor any special livery save 
the apron over the light or dark dress 
which for obvious reasons expresses the 
way of prudence. 

Life without servants is a dogma pro- 
pounded by many who have not tried 
it and by a notable one who has, and 
has survived to tell the tale of its suc- 
cess by aid of a willing wife, two active 
daughters, considerable electrical equip- 
ment, and well-founded scientific assist- 
ance towards perpetual hot water. 
However, those who sit to read this 
little volume can realize that it echoes 
sentimentally my cry for educated serv- 
ice, which, I admit, is more adapted 
to the small than the big family. 
Lucky the householder who finds him- 
self possessed of the able, willing laborer 
in his own family circle. 

In the largest establishments, which 
might consist of nine servitors—a 
couple in each department and the 
lady’s maid as chief consolation—it is 
far better to keep to the old state of 
ordinary domestics, when you can 
secure them. Only in those dwellings 
boasting at most three assistants can 
the lady-helps project work to com- 
plete satisfaction. It must be advised, 
too, that in the earlier days of their 
novitiate, when these are learning to 
brush hard, to sweep clean, and to 
scour irreproachably, it is good to con- 
cede the weekly cleaner, the char- 
woman who acts as instructress, who 
will give the brass, the silver, the stone, 
and the paint that smooth complexion 
so dear to the heart in the home of 
convention. This ideal charwoman 
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may prove somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover, but the best to seek has drifted 
from the most luxurious situation into 
matrimony, to justify the anecdote: 
‘‘Where are you living now, Mary?” 

“*T don’t live nowhere now, sir, I’m 
married.” 

Under any stress the impulse to move 
springs at once to the feminine mind, 
and to those who live in towns comes 
immediately the proposition: ‘‘Let us 
live in the country.”’ Even asa bough 
of pink almond blossom in the Wood 
of St. John or a greening hedge in a 
Bloomsbury Square will evoke this 
perennially from the flagrant London- 
ers, so does the first touch of misfortune 
inspire a determination to change the 
place as well as the program of exist- 
ence. Such extreme measure is not 
necessarily good in the saving cause, 
for town rents have considerably de- 
creased to meet the exactions of the tax 
collector and other irresistibles, and all 
the vacant flats; maisonnettes, houses, 
and villas inscribed upon the pages of 
those masterpieces of fiction, the house- 
agent’s books, are labeled ‘‘Open to an 
offer,’’ no tenant of reasonable views 
and soiid income being carelessly neg- 
lected by a desirable landlord. 

‘You do not require a home, you 
only need an address,’ a respected 
member of the last generation was apt 
to protest when her daughter went out 
more than once a day. 

What would be her comment now 
upon the working hours of the leisured 
classes, who give themselves from 9.30 
to 5.30 for their country’s good? 

W. L. George, in a brilliant article 
which appeared in some American 
magazine, has declared on the downfall 
of the home, which, he says,‘‘ for so 
long masqueraded in the guise of 
woman’s friend, has on the whole been 
her enemy; instead of being her pro- 
tector, it has been her oppressor; it has 
not been her fortress, but her jail.” 

There was some wisdom in these 
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words before the old order changed, 
and the inexpensive restaurant com- 
bined with the dear friend to grant 
leave of absence from the home-made 
mid-day meal; and before we grasped 
proudly the necessity for the woman 
to play the patriot’s part; and before 
husband was simplified into man, to 
demand no longer from his wife ‘‘a 
grand fantasia at dinner to entertain 
him.” The civilian, being as hard 
worked as the soldier, becomes quickly 
unexacting of the labors of. others, 
while the beautiful costume is no more 
necessary for his bewitchment than his 
bewitchment is necessary to the wearer. 
Which brings me to the clothes ques- 
tion. And clothes are adjuncts not to 
be lightly dismissed from the domestic 
forces. We decided long ago to rele- 
gate them to the list of minor concerns, 
but the advance of winter trumpets 
forth the call for their consideration. 
At the National Economy Exhibition, 
directed with satisfactory inclusiveness 
for the good of womankind, there was 
a section devoted to the making of old 
clothes into new, wherein it was practi- 
cally demonstrated that the ancient 
knitted coat might be coaxed to the 
achievement of the children’s stockings, 
and little frocks be well contrived from 
worn-out shirts. The possibilities are 
enormous for the conversion of the 
garments of the well-to-do into raiment 
for the poor; to the alteration of the 
elders’ petticoats for the younger, and 
the transformation of the shabby long 
coat into the acceptable short coat, 
while the fashions of yesterday dis- 
carded in scorn of their birthday are 
gratefully acquired by the many of less 
punctilious ambition, and it has been 
known, even in exclusive circles of 
prodigality, that one of those capes 
of voluminous virtue which we hung so 
affectionately to our necks some four 
years ago will, with a little manipula- 
tion, accept triumphantly the ample 
demands of the skirt of today. 














Furs present a difficulty not to be 
trifled with, if the last word must be 
spoken, and a scoffer has decided that 
no one should buy a fine fur garment 
without insuring its life, which being 
interpreted means putting by the sum 


of some £15 a year for its benefit, a . 


proceeding not convenient to the 
majority, who may take some comfort 
from the fact that the long stole of our 
previous fancy may now be persuaded 
to the making of the double, upstanding 
collar, and that the round or the melon- 
shaped muff may be eked out to suffi- 
ciency by the aid of velvet or a con- 
trasting fur down the center or the 
sides. 

The fur pelisse is a problem only to 
be solved by the more spendthrifty, for 
the squirrel and natural or dyed mus- 
quash of our old-time favor demand a 
fur flounce for their embellishment, and 
the poorer should consider rather the 
cutting-up policy: to adorn a cloth or 
velvet pelisse of their Hobson’s choice. 

Narrow edgings of fur are much 
used upon ninon, net, or crépe- de Chine 
dresses, and as yet these are forth- 
coming at a moderate cost, neither the 
cat nor the rat being amongst scarcities. 

Since the multitude works, the plain 
and durable costume holds first place 
in our necessities, and the coat-dress 
cannot be regarded as supremely desir- 
able by those who seek to limit their 
wants to one novelty and yet ring some 
changes. It is monotonous to put on 
the same dress every day, and whereas 
the ordinary coat and skirt permit 
variety in the blouse or shirt or belt, 
the lawn, the silk, or the embroidered 
collar affords the sole opportunity for 
diversity within the grasp of the one- 
piece model. 

But there are always hats, if the 
frugality foe must oppose their num- 
bers. Felt hats are to be purchased 
from’ 9s., but the beaver of greater 
popularity will impose 35s., and the 


chenille shapes step pleasingly and 
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economically between the two, and 
there are others for the fortunate few 
whose reckless habits have suffered no 
change; and these can crown them- 
selves, an it so please them, with 
feather-topped velvet‘ and pendant 
ostrich plumes to any degree of 
extravagance. There is no shortage as 
excuse for not buying, no limit to the 
temptation, and that girl who declared 
she could smile upon a bloater for 
seven consecutive luncheons if she 
smiled beneath a different hat, is still 
with us to spend her last 1s. 6d. upon 
being manicured, and find reason to 
rejoice at the news that the beauty 
doctor lives and flourishes, while she 
amiably limits her desire for dogs, and 
consents to exchange a taxi for the 
motor ’bus, patting herself on the back 
as a reformed character, and repenting 
of the boast of herearlier days: ‘‘ Every- 
thing that I want is a necessity which 
brooks neither delay nor denial.’’ 
Thought more serious must concen- 
trate upon securing the fees for the 
children’s schooling, and enough cash 
for the comfort of the invalid who is 
always with us, and must have her coal 
and her doctor, while the dentist and 
the plumber are not to be overlooked 
with other indispensable emergency 
artists. The younger generation no 
longer feels home to represent its whole 
duty. The eldest sister, who might so 
easily teach the youngest and assist 
mother in the domestic routine, will 
more gladly give her services abroad; 
it is, after all, more amusing to nurse 
a soldier than to look after grand- 
mamma, and greater adventure may 
accrue in the cleaning of a ward than 
in the dusting of father’s library. 
Does not the perpetual call for the 
V.A.D. justify the perpetual answer, 
while it cannot be denied that the uni- 
form may prove extremely becoming. 
We are persuaded to look upon the 
humorous side of the fuel question. 
‘‘What has become of the coal?” 
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‘Kitchener got the Nuts, Derby has 
the Brights, and Churchill took the 
Sack,” being amongst well-bandied if 
poor jests. 

And the patient few find some com- 
fort on the nights when the Zeppelins 


raid that the price of coal prohibits the . 


full cellar which can thus afford the 
safest shelter for the greater number. 
Coal is supplemented by peat and coke 
and logs, while wetted dust and soda 
chemically treated will ensure its longer 
life, if not at the most ardent power. 
Gas fires have attained greater vogue 
by reason of their convenience as much 
as by their regulated cost; and where 
central heating is not installed and the 
bath water was dependent upon a 
kitchen stove, the geyser is now an 
established favorite. You cannot poke 
a gas fire was once urged to its dis- 
advantage, but that was in the long ago 
when we spent more time by the hearth 
than the fates permit us at present; in 
those days we had a sufficiency of ser- 
vants to carry innumerable scuttles 
from below stairs, and when there were 
not so many spoken and unspoken 
difficulties in the way of keeping the 
home fires burning.  Electrically- 
lighted stoves and rings have also 
their votaries, but these flourish more 
enthusiastically where money flows 
freely, and it remains a point for much 
argument whether enough warmth 
may be generated, while the hygienic 
consideration votes harshly against 
self-indulgence, and the financial voice 
speaks loudly its plea for gas. 

Should this financial voice reiterate 
forcefully its ery of must, the telephone 
should be amongst renunciations, even 
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though the contract stands the instru- 
ment should not, for it is a perpetual 
lure to luxury, to idleness, and to enter- 
tainment, and we seldom hesitate to use 
it for the mere gossip purpose, even at 
its increased toll. It must be written 
down amongst temptations to be 
avoided, swept out of sight directly the 
enforcement of the strict economy rule 
is an inevitable necessity. 

Lesser agents in the greater good 
are papers and stationery. The half- 
penny card is already adopted as 
neither derogatory to sender or re- 
ceiver, with the consoling reminiscence 
that Gladstone used this constantly. 
We must manage to feed upon one early 
news-sheet, and unless the posters pro- 
claim an overwhelming interest we 
should possess ourselves in patience 
until the following morning. 

Flowers must be limited to the dinner 
table, or even beyond it, and the plant 
bill be relegated to the missing list 
within the narrowest lines of an urgent 
drawing in. 

In spite of the prosperity of the 
working classes, there is a threatening 
of an increased poverty, and the pre- 
vailing prices will place a multitude 
outside the chance of enough. Local] 
benevolence must battle with other 
excuses to give, and we shall do well 
to evoke respect for the adage, ‘‘Char- 
ity begins at home,’’ even whilst ad- 
mitting the claims of those . whose 
courage guards that home, and the 
strongest of the domestic forces which 
emphasize the economical note is 
the will to export those inclusive 
weekly hampers to the boys at the 
Front. 

E. Aria. 
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Far down the glen, on the crest of a 
conspicuous spur—a bright spot of 
Major Duckworth of King 


eolor. 


George III’s Own Fusiliers dived his 
hand into the mighty pocket .of his 
overcoat, drew out his glass, and fo- 














cused it on the object. It was a scarlet 
coat—the King’s uniform. 

Four hours had passed since then, 
and at length Duckworth was forced to 
recognize that not alone would he have 
only his pains for his labor, but that 
he was hopelessly lost amongst the 
intricacies of the Sierra de Avila. The 
valley that had seemed so full of 
feature at first, was for him featureless. 
Each subsidiary glen seemed exactly 
like the other; every spur looked the 
twin of the next. To add to the difficul- 
ties of the situation the mists had come 
down to within a hundred feet of the 
bottoms. 

Moreover, he had disobeyed orders; 
and he realized that when he returned 
—if he returned—to camp, his recep- 
tion by Sir Edward Pakenham, how- 
ever reasonable his excuses, would be 
the reverse of sympathetic. 

He had excuses, or rather explana- 
tions, which had appeared quite satis- 
factory an hour or so ago. It was true 
that a general order had been issued 
that scouts were not to venture far out 
of touch with the outposts; but in the 
circumstances, the order had seemed 
inapplicable—a few hours ago. 

The reason for the order was that 
recently no fewer than four officers 
employed on reconnaissance duty 
among the hills had failed to return 
to headquarters at Fuente Aguenaldo. 
The French knew nothing of them, and 
the French were honorable adversaries. 
On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
the Sierra were Spanish irregulars—our 
allies, guerrillas who varied the intervals 
between action and retreat by remuner- 
ative military exploits, flavored under 
favorable conditions by torture. It was 
not inconceivable that these gentlemen 
might have failed to differentiate be- 
tween the French and English nation- 
alities in the case of the absentees. 

Explanation 1I.—Duckworth had 
seen the King’s uniform on a stray 
figure—presumably that of one of the 
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missing officers. It was therefore his 
duty to ride in search of him. 

Explanation II.—The hills in that 
neighborhood were innocent of guerrilla 
—fora season, at least. Early in the 
day, Duckworth had watched a force 
of French rounding up a large body of 
his irregular allies at the point of the 
bayonet, in a businesslike manner that 
evoked his enthusiastic admiration. 

Result !— Disobedience to orders and 
nothing whatever to show for it. 

If his thoughts were gloomy, his sur- 
roundings were depressing. Every 
stream, every runnel, every trickle, 
was frothing with dirty gray soapsud- 
colored water; the clean white lime- 
stone cliffs had taken a dull, gray, 
lifeless, unwashed hue; the dripping 
dank leaves seemed to be doing their 
best to turn gray, and over all the 
mist stretched its gray, unwholesome 
canopy. 

For some time he had followed the 
river, the general direction of which 
would, he knew, take him towards the 
British lines; but all at once the 
water, after the exasperating habit of 
mountain streams in limestone coun- 
tries, slipped underground, leaving a 
trackless chaos of stones and boulders. 
Disgustedly the Major turned his 
charger’s head, trusting to luck to find 
a@ way out somehow to somewhere. 

Now and again he would halt and 
give a hail in the hope of attracting the 
attention of the wandering brother 
officer he was seeking. 

Unexpectedly his hail was answered 
—almost at his elbow. The intonation 
was not English, and Duckworth swung 
round, pistol in hand, to find himself 
face to face with a Spanish priest. 

The stranger’s bearing was refined, 
his manner courteous, his voice cul- 
tured, his features handsome and pre- 
possessing. Nevertheless, Duckworth 
decided out of hand that the man was 
a scoundrel, and that he was in that 
strange place at that strange hour for 
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some sinister purpose. Not even when, 
after a few words of salutation, the 
priest offered his poor hospitality for 
the night and his services as guide in 
the morning, did he modify his opinion. 
He hated Spanish priests. : 

‘Mis the eye of childhood that fears 
a painted devil”; and when a grown 
man is offered the choice between a 
desperately certain deep sea of night, 
on storm-swept, brigand-haunted hills, 
and shelter with a prejudicate devil, 
the alternative is not difficult of deci- 
sion. With fair words on his lips and 
mistrust in his heart, Duckworth per- 
mitted himself to be guided by the 
priest. 

The way led sharply upwards; then 
once and again twisted smartly between 
colonnades of fantastic spikes of lime- 
stone, and so on, through a path, or 
rather alley, over-roofed with inter- 
lacing boughs of tangled trees. . 

Emerging from the wood, they found 
themselves in a towering amphitheatre 
of rock, sheer or overhanging, broken 
by little terraces of vivid green, and 
with here and there a yew or birch or 
mountain ash growing out of the crev- 
ices. It recalled to the Major a place 
he had once seen in his own country— 
a mighty rift in the scarp of the great 
Craven Fault, Gordale Scar. For a 
moment he stood gazing upwards, 
overawed by the grandeur and the 
gloomy majesty of it. 

‘‘We are here!” 

It was the priest who spoke, and at 
the sound of the voice Duckworth 
started, then laughed foolishly. Here! 
This was anchorite hospitality indeed. 
He looked round through the increas- 
ing darkness in the hope of finding so 
much as @ Cave. 

The priest laughed also, and pointed 
ahead to where a low barrier of lime- 
stone stretched across the gorge. 

At first sight it appeared part of the 
parent cliff, but closer inspection 
showed it to be strangely regular in 
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outline. It was in fact the wall of a 
considerable building, and a second 
glance sufficed to recognize it as such, 
although an attempt had been made to 
emphasize its resemblance to its sur- 
roundings by piling broken rock along 
the top of the wall and leaving the 
edges ragged. Again the priest laughed, 
and, taking Duckworth by the arm, 
led him onwards, and so through an 
opening—which even scrutiny might 
have mistaken for the entrance to a 
cave—to the interior. 

There was shelter here—solid shelter; 
but the Major could not throw off the 
feeling that he would prefer to be out 
in the storm on the mountains. The 
place was uncomfortably like a prison 
—a low, square, featureless edifice, en- 
closed within a quadrangle of massive 
wall through which he had just passed. 

He had no opportunity for immediate 
reflection, however, for the priest, who 
had hitherto been somewhat taciturn, 
began to talk with great volubility. It 
seemed to Duckworth that he was en- 
deavoring to attract his interest, or 
rather to distract it. Still, there was 
neither sight nor sound to justify sus- 
picion, so he suffered himself to be led 
to a shed, built within the court be- 
tween the containing wallsand the build- 
ing, which he was gratified to find was 
a stable. Here the priest took his leave 
for a few minutes, with apologies that 
he had no servant and a light observa- 
tion on the fondness of the English for 
their horses. 

“‘The foolish fondness for his horse,”’ 
characteristic of the English according 
to Mauvillon, did not deter Duckworth 
from thinking, and thinking hard. The 
place did not look like a monastery, 
though there was no reason to suppose 
it was not. For the matter of that, 
the man did not look like a priest. . 

Ere long, Duckworth began to realize 
that he was physically as well as men- 
tally uncomfortable. Before he. hed 
finished grooming his steed, the per- 














spiration was running off him. The 
atmosphere was something like that of 
a vapor bath. Up till then, he had been 
unpleasantly chilly and only too glad 
of the warmth of his great-coat. 
Neither was it the temperature only 
that was oppressive. The place was 
unnaturally still. Without, had been 
clangor and anger of elements; within 
the gorge, was quiet. The tumult of 
the wind passed high overhead and was 
shut off by the overhanging cliffs. The 
only obtrusive sound was a dull, un- 
usual murmur that seemed, to the 
Major’s imagination, to come from far 
below him. 

He was wondering what it might 
mean, when a step on the flags of the 
court arrested his attention. A man 
was coming towards him—a man who 
was not a priest. In an instant his 
pistol was cocked and ready. 

The man laughed. 

‘Surely, sir,” he said, ‘‘yours is a 
somewhat discourteous way of greeting 
your host!” 

Duckworth stared. The voice and 
features were those of the priest, but 
the costume was that of a Spanish 
gentleman, and Duckworth noted that 
the hair was untonsured. 

“Come!” continued the Spaniard, 
“if you have finished with your horse, 
you will be glad of some refreshment. 
I can offer you but little. Still, it will be 
more palatable than bread and water.”’ 

He turned as he spoke, and led the 
way across the court. Duckworth 
noted with a thrill that he limped 
slightly. There were ill tales in the 
camp of a bandit with a limp. 

They passed into the house, crossed 
a hall, and entered a small room, 
roughly but comfortably furnished. On 
the hearth a newly lighted fire of logs 
was crackling. The window was wide 
open. 

The stranger courteously assisted 
Duckworth out of his great-coat, which 
he threw over an arm-chair in front of 
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the blaze. Then, indicating a chair at 
a table on which food and wine were 
laid out, he seated himself in his turn 
and poured out two goblets of wine. 

“‘T dare say, sir,” he said, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘you are wondering— 
and perhaps with not a little suspicion 
—what the meaning of all this is?” 

Duckworth flushed, and made a 
deprecating movement with his hand. 
The other laughed again. 

“To begin at the beginning,’ he re- 
sumed. ‘‘ Why the disguise of a priest? 
Because, sir, I value my skin. You 
English, I do not fear—except on a 
retreat. The French, however, are 
most inconsiderate of all Spaniards— 
even non-combatants—but they leave 
the clergy alone. Finally, on these 
hills, there are countrymen of my own, 
who, I fear, prey on all and sundry. 
Fortunately, they are superstitious or 
excessively religious—call it which you 
will—and so——’”’ he ended with an 
expressive gesture. 

Duckworth had been studying the 
man carefully. He was of fine presence 
and soldierly bearing. 

‘*Why not join the army?” he asked. 

‘*Because, sir, your British methods 
of fighting do not appeal to me. I 
fought at Albuera. Ah! I know hard 
things have been said of my nation, but 
it is not given to all nations to stand 
still like a walland be shot down. Also, 
I was unhorsed, ridden over by the 
cavalry, speared whilst on the ground 
by a Polish lancer, and lamed for life. 
In fact, sir, I have had enough of war.” - 

Duckworth began rather to like the 
man. After all, it was not given to 
every nation to breed regiments of 
Fusiliers and Die-Hards, and the Span- 
iard had fought and taken punishment. 

‘*You have been very frank with me, 
sefior,” he said, ‘‘may I ask of your 
courtesy one more question?”’ 

‘‘Who am I, and what am I doing 
here?” laughed the Spaniard. 

Duckworth nodded. 
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“Tt is easily answered—I am Don 
Luiz Aguinaldo, once a wealthy hi- 
dalgo, now a poor fugitive. The ac- 
cursed French have swept my estates 
like a flight of locusts: my mines are 
unworked, my vineyards destroyed. 
My cousin was a priest in this monas- 
tery: I had visited him here and knew 
of it. When war broke out, the Fathers, 
to a man, left their sanctuary and went 
out to serve the sick and the wounded. 
I made my way here, found the place 


deserted, and here I have lived ever. 


since.”’ 

All Dueckworth’s mistrust returned 
ina moment. ‘‘I don’t believe a word 
of it,” was his unspoken comment. 
What he said was: 

‘‘T wonder you can stand it. It is 
the most enervating place I have ever 
been in. I should die of exhaustion in 
a week.” 

‘“Yes,’’ assented Aguinaldo, ‘‘that 
fire is not for comfort, but to dry your 
coat. Your boots would be none the 
worse for a toasting either. Wait, I will 
get a light.” 

As he spoke, he kindled a taper at 
the fire and proceeded to light a lamp. 
This he placed for a moment on a table 
in the window and then, as if on second 
thoughts, set it down by Duckworth. 
All the time he kept up an incessant 
flow of talk. 

“It is the hot springs,’’ he explained. 
‘This is, in fact, the real Fuente 
Aguinaldo. The town—your head- 
quarters—is a by-product, an offshoot. 
A strange place it is, and a strange 
place this old monastery is, too. It is 
a@ quadrangle within a quadrangle, and 
right in the center of the building is a 
great tank. I suppose it was a natural 
formation in the first instance, and was 
carved into regular shape by the 
monks. The waters are always warm, 
and at one time had a great reputation 
for healing rheumatism and such com- 
plaints. Cripples used to come on 
crutches and go away dancing. so say 





the monks. I have no doubt the holy 
men made a good thing out of it. 
However, somehow or other, it lost 


credit, and I believe I am about the . 


only person who uses it now. I havea 
bath every morning. Not,” he ended 
ruefully, ‘‘that it does my wounded leg 
any good.” 

Duckworth was puzzled. He scented 
mischief. He was confident that the 
Spaniard was deceiving him, yet he 
was, paradoxically, sure he was speak- 
ing the truth. Nothing, however, was 
to be gained by conjecture, so he 
affected an interest in his surroundings, 
talked of the waters at Bath and all 
kinds of bagatelles. Eventually, al- 
most inevitably, the conversation came 
round to the war. Duckworth had 
missed Albuera, and was delighted at 
the prospect of a first-hand account 
from an eyewitness. 

- Don Aguinaldo spoke like a soldier. 
He understood and appreciated the 
cleverness of Soult’s mancuvres and 
was unsparing in his denunciation of 
Blake. For Beresford his admiration 
knew no bounds. His desperate cour- 
age and heroic strength dominated 
the Spaniard’s imagination. Duck- 
worth concluded that his host was un- 
acquainted with the Marshal’s exploit 
of carrying a runaway Spanish ensign, 
colors and all, to the front, and deemed 
it courteous not to enlighten him. 

The evening passed pleasantly with- 
out word or act that could be con- 
strued into confirmation of Duck- 
worth’s suspicions—save one. He 
chanced to mention the encounter 
between the French and Spaniards he 
had witnessed that morning, and he 
thought that his host for an instant 
changed countenance. He could not 
be sure, for at that moment Aguinaldo 
chanced to spill his glass of wine, and 
the annoyance his face exhibited might 
have been attributable to the accident. 

At an early hour they retired for the 
night. Duckworth was weary in head 
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and body. The day had been a trying 
one physically, the tepid atmosphere of 
the gorge was most exhausting, and 
finally he could not shake off the im- 
pression that his host was a villain who 
would cut his throat if opportunity 
offered. Suddenly suspicion became 
conviction. 

Aguinaldo was conducting him down 
a long corridor of the monastery to his 
bedroom, when Duckworth recognized 
an odor that was not incense. It was 
quite unmistakably a mixture of rank 
tobacco and garlic. Now, his host’s 
cigars he had found singularly good, 
and the hidalgo did not reek of garlic. 
Moreover, the smell was too strong to 
be the ‘‘drag’”’ of one individual, how- 
ever high. A less intelligent man than 
the Major would have recognized that 
the chances were that he was in a 
brigands’ nest. Duckworth felt his 
appreciation of the French he had teen 
that morning increase immensely. But 
for them, he might by that time have 
died rather painfully. As it was, he 
was confident from the admirable 
manner in which they had attended to 
the business in hand, there was noth- 
ing to fear from the Spanish gentlemen 
of the hills for some time to come. As 
for Aguinaldo, he could, and would, 
wring his neck as soon as look at him, 
for the Major was certainly no weaker 
a man than Marshal Beresford. 

Nevertheless, he lay down with his 
pistols under his pillow and his drawn 
sword by his side. The point of his 
scabbard he had jammed under the 
door—a most effective wedge. 

Tired as he was, he could not sleep. 
He could not even rest. That dull, 
unusual murmur he had noticed in the 
courtyard, that never-ceasing, monot- 
onous, subterranean muttering, was 
unmistakable. It was closer, clearer, 
and more insistent. It seemed to come 
now actually from beneath his feet. 
He tossed impatiently from his couch 
and leaned out of the open window. 
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The murmur was, if anything, less 
distinct, and there was nothing to be 
seen but the unsightly gloom of the 
pallid limestone cliffs, barely visible in 
a drip of sickly moonlight that filtered 
down through the dank atmosphere. 
It was pleasanter to keep the eyes 
closed than to look on a scene so sepul- 
chral, and Duckworth was turning 
away when he noted that the thin rays 
trembled below him into broken 
radiance. 

It was water—the surface of the 
tank of which he had been told, the 
innermost of the quadrangles—reflect- 
ing the moonbeams. The sinister mur- 
mur was caused no doubt by the over- 
flow or escape of the drainage. And 
this was the bogey that had fretted him. 

A broad, harsh, yellow glare flashed 
crudely across the water. Duckworth 
instinctively stepped away from the 
window into the darkness of his room. 

The precaution seemed unnecessary. 
The cause of the light appeared inno- 
eent enough. Through a casement on 
the opposite side of the quadrangle 
could be distinguished the form of Don 
Aguinaldo, silhouetted against the 
light of a lamp he held in his hand. 
He appeared to be hanging up some 
bright-colored garment beside a row 
of others on the wall of the chamber. 
Duckworth could not distinguish de- 
tails as the glare of the light was 
between him and them. 

‘‘Inspecting his wardrobe!’ grunted 
he. ‘‘I dare say the fellow has as many 
disguises as a mountebank, and g: 

A low, hideous laugh poisoned the 
stillness, and bore on its evil wings a 
hideous suggestion that made Duck- 
worth’s scalp creep and his seated heart 
knock at his ribs. Those bright gar- 
ments on the wall—might they not be 
—were they not British—the tunies of 
the missing officers? The light of the 
lamp had disappeared, but enough 
came from the moon to enable him to 
locate the casement, the third from 
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the left-hand end. He resolved to in- 
spect it in the morning at all hazards, 
and if he found his suspicions correct, 
Don Aguinaldo should indeed guide 
him back to the British camp, but with 
a pistol at his ear and a gallows in 
prospect. 

He was worn out in mind and body, 
and recognized that sleep he must. He 
accordingly wheeled his couch parallel 
to, and immediately below the window- 
sill, so that anyone attempting to steal 
in by that route must inevitably tread 
on him, and dropped off in profound 
slumber. 

He awoke feeling thoroughly out of 
sorts. He had lain down almost fully 
dressed in case of emergencies, and the 
discomfort inseparable from a night in 
one’s clothes was aggravated by the 
clammy warmth of the atmosphere. 
His head was aching, his mouth was 
dry, and he was sticky all over—skin, 
clothes, and hair. He felt detestably 
unclean, and began to think longingly 
of the possibilities of a bath in the 
tank. 

As if in response to his thought, there 
came « hail from below his window, 
and, looking out, he saw Aguinaldo, 
standing at the water’s edge, clothed 
in a towel. The Spaniard’s face 
darkened as he noted Duckworth’s 
attire. Nevertheless, he wished him a 
fair good morning and courteously in- 
vited him to join him in a swim. 

**He can’t do me any mischief in that 
kit,”’ thought Duckworth. ‘‘I wonder 
if Iam wronging the fellow!” 

He sent back a cheery reply, and in 
a few moments had swung himself out 
of the window and was by Aguinaldo’s 
side, similarly attired. 

The tank was of considerable size— 
some forty feet in length by twenty 
across. It had obviously been hewn 
into its present rectangular formation, 
but no attempt had been made to 
polish the sides, which remained 
covered with small excrescences and 
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seamed with minute fissures. Near one 
corner stood a crude apparatus—a sort 
of combination between a ship’s wheel 
and a lock-sluice, by which, Aguinaldo 
explained, they regulated the water 
which welled in through a crack in the 
center and escaped into the bowels of 
the earth through an opening in the 
corner of the tank immediately below 
the wheel. 

To Duckworth it seemed that the 
water was lower than it had been dur- 
ing the night—it was quite four feet 
below the edge—an impression doubt- 
less due to the change of light. The 
fact was, however, vexatious. It had 
been his intention during his swim, 
quite unobtrusively, to get out of the 
water under the third casement from 
the left and take a glance at the in- 
terior. As it was, he perceived there 
was only one exit from the bath—by a 
rope ladder close to where he was 
standing. Whilst he was revolving 
these things in his mind, the Spaniard’s 
voice broke in. 

‘‘Tam wondering,” he said, ‘‘ whether 
it would be possible for a man to cover 
the entire length of the tank in one 
plunge. I have tried, and failed. The 
breadth is as much as I can do.” 

Duckworth measured the distance 
with his eye. It was a sporting sug- 
gestion. Hé poised himself for a mo- 
ment, and then launched his superb 
frame out in a magnificent header, 
neither did he move muscle till his 
fingers touched the limestone at the 
far side. When he had shaken the 
water from his eyes and turned, he 
saw Aguinaldo had drawn up the 
ladder. 

“Fairly trapped, Major!” sneered 
the Spaniard. ‘‘Bah! what a fool you 
are! How you came to the lure of the 
uniform! It belonged to one Vavasour, 
of the 14th Dragoons. My merry men 
brought him in, but those thrice-ac- 
cursed French have driven them away. 
That uniform hangs in yonder room as 
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a memorial of an insult to a Spanish 
hidalgo, and yours shall hang there 
too.” 

So the vision had not lied. Duck- 
worth felt no fear, only a fierce remorse. 
Had he but verified his suspicions—and 
the Spaniard could not have.prevented 
him—he would have brought the 
murderer to execution. As it was: 

‘‘Fairly trapped!” came the taunting 
voice. ‘‘I had to work by myself, and 
here you are, the strongest of them all, 
helpless to my hand! I am glad you 
are strong—that you can swim long. 
I have much to say. Only please do 
not attempt to climb out. I have a 
brace of pistols on that window-sill, 
and am a good shot.’’ 

He paused, hoping against hope for 
appeal for mercy, but Duckworth made 
no reply. He was reckoning up his 
chances. His silence exasperated 
Aguinaldo. 

“Curse you English!” he shouted. 
‘‘Ah! you are brave now, whilst you 
are strong and warm, but wait—wait 
till you are weak and cold and death 
is at hand. Then—then, you will weep 
for mercy like your comrades——”’ 

“Liar!” interrupted Duckworth 
coolly. 

“For that word,’’ returned Aguin- 
aldo, stamping, ‘“‘I would have the 
skin scourged from your back if my 
men were here. As it is ” He 
broke into blasphemy and impre- 
cations. 

Duckworth, paddling easily, watched 
him, well content. However slight his 
chances, they would be immeasurably 
increased if his enemy lost his self- 
command. After a while the Spaniard 
resumed. 

“T did not tell you how I was un- 
horsed at Albuera. It was that great 
bully, Beresford. He struck me from 
the saddle with his hand. He called 
me—me—coward! And I swore, as I 
lay on the ground, I would have an 
English officer’s life for every finger on 
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his hand. Four haveI taken. You are 
the fifth, and you shall die, die, 
die!” 

Duckworth continued silently swim- 
ming. There was just one chance for 
him—a desperate chance. Everything 
depended on swiftness of execution. 
Seareely had he conceived the idea 
when his tormentor furnished an 
opportunity. 

‘‘Have you any idea what will hap- 
pen to you?” he cried. ‘‘See this 
wheel! Below, in that corner, is the 
sluice-gate—a great slab of stone. 
One turn of the wheel and the water 
will sweep you down, down, with irre- 
sistible force, through the sluice, deep 
into the earth, where you shall lie with 
your comrades. No one will ever know 
your fate. There, in those dreadful 
caverns, you shall lie and rot. Ah, I 
wish I could see you! I wish I could 
know whether death came swiftly or 
slowly!” 

Again he broke into curses. At 
length Duckworth spoke. 

‘‘T am interested in that sluice-gate,’’ 
he said, with studied carelessness. ‘‘I 
will have a look at it.” 

As he spoke, he dived easily to the 
bottom—the water was barely eight 
feet deep. Aguinaldo craned over to 
watch him. It was what Duckworth 
had hoped. 

Bracing his feet firmly against the 
bottom, he crouched a moment; then 
with a spring and a tremendous down- 
stroke of the arms, he leaped upwards, 
half his height out of the water, and in 
an instant was gripping the edge of the 
tank with both hands. 

Aguinaldo might have dislodged his 
hold. Instead, he dashed to the wheel 
and spun it round. For a moment the 
downward drag of the rushing water on 
Duckworth’s legs was sickening. Then 
the broad edge of the sluice-gate, 
heaved upwards by the Spaniard’s mad 
energy, came against his feet. It gave 
him just the required purchase for his 
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toes. The Spanish devil had saved his 
life. 

With a spring, Duckworth was on 
the edge. The next moment, Aguin- 
aldo was swung from the ground and 
sent hurling through the air into the 
tank, and so came the horror of 
it. 

Duckworth had determined that he 
should die, but in good set fashion, after 
trial. It was not to be. The escaping 
water seized the wretched man in its 
merciless grip, and whirled him to his 
death. Duckworth frantically tore at 
the wheel. He could not move it; it 
was locked by some device. He flung 


himself on the edge, if by chance he 
might catch the man’s hand. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


It was 








too late. There was a dreadful vision 
of staring eyes and wildly gripping 
hands—and the tank was empty. 


Very white and shaken was Duck- 
worth as he rode into camp to report 
himself, and Sir Edward Pakenham’s 
face was scarcely less white by the time 
the tale was told. 

““Major Duckworth!” he said, at 
length. ‘‘You have disobeyed orders, 
but you have been dreadfully punished. 
On one condition will I overlook your 
fault. You will take a hundred 
men of your regiment, and you 
will report to me tomorrow morning 
that not one stone of that accursed 
place is left on another.” 

Claude E. Benson. 





In these days of heavy hearts the 
publication of a book on joy does not 
seem very appropriate, yet what Pro- 
fessor Dearborn, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has to tell us makes for the better order- 
ing of life. For he is one of those who 
have followed the famous physiologist 
of Petrograd, the late Professor Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov, in studying the in- 
fluence of the emotions on the health 
of the body. That a good circulation is 
associated with cheerfulness is a famil- 
iar fact—and how this organic jaunti- 
ness sometimes jars on the tired and 
sorrowful! But there is the converse 
proposition that cheerfulness makes for 
health. Organic harmony and vigor 
are correlated with gladness; the 
problem is whether the joy of the 
inner life has any real effect on the 
organism’s working power and staying 
power. A merry heart goes all the day, 
a sad one tires in a mile; but was not 
the merriness the symptom of aconsti- 
tutional indefatigability, and the sad- 
ness a sign of fatigue-toxins already 
elaborated? Dr. Dearborn seeks to 
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prove that joy is a vera causa, and it is 
interesting to inquire how he does so. 
Needless to say, if joy be regarded as a 
mere luminescence or epiphenomenon 
of the lively particles that dance un- 
ceasingly in the mazes of our colloidal 
substratum, then the question is 
prejudged. But let us rid ourselves of 
the mechanistic superstition and give 
Professor Darborn fair play. We have 
our little jokes about eupeptic happi- 
ness, but our successors will smile at 
those who laughed at one of our 
author’s designations, ‘‘ Psychologist 
and Physiologist to the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary for Children, Boston.’’ 

The first step in the argument is that 
when our joyous index is high our di- 
gestion is good. As Dr. Saleeby has 
put it, freedom from care has nutritive 
value. As was said of old time, ‘“‘he 
that is of a merry heart hatha continual 
feast,’ and ‘‘A merry heart is the life 
of the flesh.”” Now, what the re- 
searches of Pavlov, Cannon, Carlson, 
Crile and others have done is to 
demonstrate experimentally that pleas- , 
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ant emotions favor the secretion of the 
digestive juices, the rhythmic move- 
ment of the food canal, and the absorp- 
tion of the ailment. Contrariwise, 
unpleasant emotional disturbance and 
worry of all sorts can be proved to have 
a retardative influence on the digestive 
processes. When the hungry man sees 
the well-laid table his mouth waters, 
but everyone knows that a memory or 
an anticipation will also serve to move 
at least the first link in the digestive 
chain. ‘‘It is now well known,” says 
Dearborn, ‘‘that no sense-experience is 
too remote from the innervations of 
digestion to be taken into its associa- 
tions, and serve as a stimulus of diges- 
tive movements and _ secretions.’ 
Emotion may influence the production 
of adrenalin by the core of the adrenal 
glands, and a slight increase in this 
powerful substance constricts the 
smaller blood-vessels, raises the blood 
pressure, excites and freshens the 
muscles, increases the sugar-content of 
the blood, and so on. Good news, 
psychical if anything is, may set in 
motion a series of physico-chemical and 
vital processes, complex byond the ken 
of the wisest. And the cheerful man, 
who cultivates the habit of happiness, 
finding reasons for rejoicing in the sun- 
shine and the stars, in flowers and 
birds, in works of art and the faces of 
his friends, will have his ‘‘joy-reward”’ 
of euphoria added unto him unless he 
is fool enough to pursue it. 

The second line of argument refers 
to the circulation. Wordsworth was a 
better physiologist than he knew when 
he spoke of his heart-leaping up at the 
sight of the rainbow, or filling with 
pleasure and dgncing at the recollection 
of the daffodils. 
known much about the complex path- 
ways of the pneumogastric, but he knew 

of the influence of joy on the circula- 
tion. Experiments have been made by 
prevaricating physiologists who take 
the pulses of whole classes of students, 


He may not have. 
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give them milk-sugar pills, tell them 
that they have taken heart stimulants 
or heart depressants, and observe after 
a time the change in the pulse rates. 
Many of the hearts beat faster after 
the imaginary stimulant, and slower 
after the imaginary depressant, but 
what is more interesting is that the 
changes thus induced “‘by idea-com- 
plexes, formed and maintained without 
any emotion” are small compared with 
those brought about by conditions pre- 
dominantly emotional. Dr. Dearborn 
has worked at the factors altering blood 
pressure and he makes the notable 
statement that in the “general stimu- 
lation of the essential circulation in all 
constructive parts of the body, such as 
the brain, the muscles, and the diges- 
tive organs, joy exerts one of its most 
conspicuous benefits, and one that no 
one can doubt or ignore.’’ It is inter- 
esting to ask, though we may never be 
able to answer, whether the apparent 
joyousness of many birds, expressed 
especially in song, but also in dance 
and exuberant flight, is correlated with 
their singularly perfect digestive ca- 
pacity, their fine circulation and muscu- 
larity. If birds have no genuine 
joie de vivre, they make at times an 
extraordinarily good imitation of it, 
and we should like to know whether 
they are eupeptic because they are 
joyous, or joyous because they are 
eupeptic. For sometimes an organism 
is a mind-body and at other times a 
body-mind. For man, however, there 
is no doubt that affective states of joy 
and grief cause rapid changes in bleod 
pressure. ‘‘In one case,’’ Dearborn 
tells us, ‘‘an imaginary kiss caused in 
ninety seconds a rise of at least twenty 
millimetres of mercurial pressure; while 
in another individual a suddenly re- 
called grief raised it in less time thirty 
per cent more than that.” A large 
variation in blood-pressure in persons 
with brittle arteries, as they so often 
are in advanced years, might lead to 
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apoplexy, and the author follows Hack 
Tuke in referring to the alleged fre- 
quency of apoplexy in Philadelphia in 
the anxious winter of 1774-1775, and in 
Italy in 1694-1695, when, as the chron- 
icler put it, ‘‘all commerce was dis- 
turbed, and all the avenues of peace 
blocked up, so that the strongest heart 
could scarcely bear the thought of it.” 
As the siege of Paris aged many prema- 
turely or otherwise marked them for 
the rest of their days, so is it in our 
present tragedy. Therefore, though 
joy be far from us, we may seek to con- 
serve our efficiency by calm fortitude. 
We cannot go to the ‘Dr. Merry- 
man” of whom Burton wrote in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but we may 
seek out another whom he called 
“Dr. Quiet.” 

The third line of evidence is more 
difficult to follow than the two others; 
it has to do with the influence of joy on 
the nervous system. In Sherrington’s 
phrase, the supreme function of the 
nervous system is integrative, that is 
to say, it unifies and harmoniously con- 
trols the activities of the body in rela- 
tion to one another and to the environ- 
ment. The question is, Can the glad- 
some mind increase the efficiency of 
this integration? It is well known 
that good tidings will invigorate the 
flagging energies of a band of explorers; 
that an unexpected visit will change the 
wearied, homesick child, as if by magic, 
into a dancing, gladsome elf; that a 
religious joy may make men and 
women transcend the ordinary limits 
of our frail humanity. But how is it 
done? How does the oil of joy, as the 
Scriptures call it, operate in making 
the limbs more supple and the face to 
shine? It is an indubitable fact that 
a joy—say of maternity, or. discovery, 
or artistic creation—may become an 
exhilaration and enthusiasm of thought 
and will; but the present problem is 
rather of the bodily welfare. It is 


- generally believed that emotion has its 


physical accompaniment in strains and 
movements throughout the body and in 
changes in the secretion of glands; and 
it is certain that this reverberation of 
joy is for good, since joy is an index of 
the organism’s well-being. It is also 
well known that esthetic emotion— 
delight in the beautiful—is very mark- 
edly a body-and-mind reaction, affect- 
ing the whole creature as a unity; but 
the problem is whether joy does in any 
specific physiciogical way enhance the 
efficiency of the nervous system. Re- 
garding the optic thalamus of the brain 
as a great depot of sensory influences 
and as a centre of emotional reaction, 
Dr. Dearborn suggests that influences 
from this region may surge up into the 
cerebral cortex, the seat of the higher 
mental processes, where joy and ac- 
tivity are correlated. He speaks tenta- 
tively of ‘‘a strong afferent or ascending 
flood of neural influence through the 
optic thalamus (emotional ‘center’) 
into the cortical mid-layers’; but 
whether this means much or little, he 
has no manner of doubt that 
joy has a direct influence on the 
integrative function of the nervous 
system. 

Professor Dearborn’s thesis is in a 
line with many other, characteristically 
American, studies in psychobiology, 
which aim at a cultivation of the per- 
sonality on what one may call direct 
lines. The danger ahead is well known, 
that just as the direct pursuit of health 
is apt to engender hypochondria and 
valetudinarism, and just as the direct 
pursuit of happiness is apt to defeat its 
own end, so the direct pursuit of joy 
for the sake of the ‘‘joy-reward” may 
prove consummately futile. But it is 
possible to make a bogy of this risk. 
Forced cheerfulness is, of course, a 
horror, but ‘‘the persistent will to be 
glad,’”’ if worthily satisfied with some 
of the real joys of life, may soon become 
a habit which requires no artificial 
stimulation. A conventional approach 
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to Nature and Art is often rewarded 

much beyond its deserts, and men who 

began with taking walks for duty’s 

sake have often become genuine en- 

thusiasts for the open country. The 

pursuit of joy may be futile and the 
The New Statesman. 
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faking of it an abomination, but there 
is nothing absurd, for instance, in 
humbly learning to know the endless 
things of beauty which are joys forever. 
If we make sure of these, the euphoria 
will look after itself. 
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No one can be surprised that the 
Registration of Business Names Bill, as 
introduced by Mr. Pretyman the other 
day, and the action of the Government 
in bringing it forward in its present 
shape, were riddled with criticism by an 
unsympathetic House. The Bill is a 
measure which has long been wanted 
by traders, designed to let everybody 
who buys or sells know with whom he 
is dealing. It provides that all firms 
or individuals carrying on business not 
under their true surnames shall register 
the full names, nationality, usual 
residence, and other occupation, if any, 
of the partners or individual trading. 
Mr. Pretyman, however, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, went out of 
his way to dwell on a large number of 
other things that might have been in 
it and were not, and on many amend- 
ments by which it might be brightened 
up and made more effective. Very 
naturally the House followed Sir Ed- 
ward Carson’s lead when he asked, in 
effect, why the Government was bring- 
ing in a measure that was proved out 
of the mouth of its introducer to be so 
inadequate, and, further, if all the 
additions suggested by the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
were so desirable, why they had not long 
ago been put into a Billand made law. 

The House of Commons is seldom at 
its best when discussing a matter of 
business, and much of its criticism of 
the Government was ona level of the 
undignified clamor which has been 
raised, within its walls and elsewhere, 
about the alleged slowness with which 


the winding-up of the affairs of the 
London branches of the German banks 
has proceeded. Though the law is not 
usually distinguished for expedition and 
despatch, it seems to be hard for 
eminent lawyers to understand why 
institutions with liabilities amounting 
to some twenty millions could not be 
wound up more quickly, at a time when 
the greatest cataclysm that ever shook 
the world’s credit machinery made the 
task of realizing their assets exception- 
ally difficult and slow. 

Nevertheless, it was quite as well 
that the question should be raised of 
the measures that should be taken for 
securing fuller knowledge of the na- 
tionality of the persons who are behind 
trading firms. As Mr. Pretyman 
pointed out, it would have been very 
useful to the Government to have 
known, when the war broke out, the 
nationality of all who had businesses 
trading with the enemy. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Glanville that registra- 
tion would not suffice, because it would 
be impossible to expect trading firms 
to keep a clerk to run to the London 
Registry several times a week to search 
the names of those who have registered 
a change. He proposed that if a man 
is trading under the name of Smith, 
when his real name is Brown, that fact 
should be set forth not only on his 
business premises, but on his business 
notepaper and order forms. This is a 
very sensible suggestion, and in accord- 
ance with the practice of many firms, 
which already put the names of all the 
partners, besides their style and title, 
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on their notepaper. But it does not 
touch the question of nationality, and 
the process would become rather cum- 
brous if it were amended to include a 
statement of the nationality of the 
person or persons trading, and, further, 
whether that nationality is by birth or 
acquired, and, if the latter, at what 
date. Probably there is much exagger- 
ation in the popular view of the extent 
to which Germans have trespassed on 
the commercial hospitality extended to 
them here. It is true, as Sir Henry 
Dalziel told the House, that every Ger- 


.man in this country is a potential spy. 


It is also true that every Englishman 
is a potential traitor. It is stupid and 
undignified for us to forget that most 
of the Germans who have come here to 
trade have become loyal British citi- 
zens, and have done good work for 
British commerce. When we are in 
the midst of a war on behalf of liberty 
and justice it is melancholy to see the 
House of Commons spending time in 
baiting the India Office because an 
ancient German professor is cataloging 
Persian MSS. for it, and implying that 
he is thereby enabled to convey State 
secrets to the enemy. If our legislators 
gave more attention to the task of 
beating the enemy in the field, and of 
rousing the country to the financial 
effort that is necessary, and less to 
unworthy attempts to discredit the 
Government, public opinion on the 
subject of politicians might be less un- 
flattering. But though popular clamor 
reflects the excitement that is natural 
and even necessary in time of war, the 
experiences of the war have shown that 
under modern trade conditions it is 
essential that when foreigners come 
here to trade they should make it clear, 
both to the Government and to their 
customers, that they are foreign. The 
good ones would have no objection to 
doing so, just as the good Briton who 
trades under a name not his own would 
have no objection to stating the fact-~ 
The Economist. 





It must be remembered, however, 
that the personality and nationality of 
the partners in firms by no means, in 
these days of joint-stock enterprise, 
covers the whole problem. If nation- 
ality is to be disclosed, it will have to 
be done also in the case of shareholders 
in companies; otherwise anyone who 
wished to conceal his nationality could 
easily do so by forming a small joint- 
stock company. Incidentally, this 
measure would carry with it the aboli- 
tion of bearer shares, a change which 
would not be to the taste of those Stock 
Exchange departments which like to 
enjoy the freedom of an international 
market. It must also be remembered 
that we have to be very careful to con- 
sider the susceptibilities of our Allies 
and of friendly neutrals, since the diffi- 
culty of legislating for enemy aliens 
alone is formidable, if not insuperable, 
in view of the facilities that will be 
available to them of being naturalized 
under neutral flags. Finally, we must 
bear in mind that it is not by measures 
of this kind that we shall guard our- 
selves effectively against the German 
trade aggression, of which many people 
seem to harbor a fear that is unworthy 
of our country’s achievements in com- 
merce. The successes won by German 
trade in competition with us are by 
no means as overwhelming as some of 
our Jeremiahs maintain, and, such as 
they are, have been won chiefly by 
hard work, careful attention to detail, 
and willingness to work for a lower rate 
of profit. Generations of prosperity 
had fattened us and weakened us in 
these points. The war’s experience is, 
or ought to be, training us into lean 
and lusty commercial athletes, ready 
to work as hard as anybody, and to put 
as much care and keenness as anybody 
into the task of restoring our trade 
position. If it is not doing this for us, 
no legislative measures designed to 
eliminate enemy influence can have 
more than a merely superficial effect. 
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THE TROUBLES OF AN AERIAL SCOUT. 


The granting of ‘‘wings” is the 
beginning, not the end, of the troubles 
of an aerial scout. The drudgery of 
routine in workshops, the hard gruel- 
ing of work in aerodromes are nothing 
to the troubles of active service. 
Despite the closest standardization the 
aeroplane remains a petted and whim- 
sical invention, and elects to go wrong 
just when its great effort is needed. 
The engine may miss fire badly, the 
steering, elevating, depressing planes 
may fail to act—it may be a bad day 
in every way for the military aviator. 
Or the gust of temper may pass and 
the machine excel itself in speed and 
ease of evolution. 

The first trouble of the aerial scout 
is his route to the Continent. Despite 
good compasses it is possible to drift 
far from the line desired, and the pilot 
may arrive over the enemy’s lines 
while endeavoring to locate his own 
headquarters. On a day of low visi- 
bility, when the earth is not visible 
except ene is within a thousand feet, 
it is possible to make a landing in a 
well-marked aerodrome belonging to 
the Germans. This happened also to a 
Fokker which, flying westward, over- 
shot its mark in the gloom and became 
an easy captive. A perfect instrument 
for measuring aerial travel would make 
a vast difference here. 

On such a journey the pilot may fly 
into a local ‘‘disturbance” or storm, 
and he never forgets this first experi- 
ence of the air in fighting mood. 
Hitherto he has contended with fairly 
decent weather, and a storm on the 
way across is but a breaking-in to war 
conditions. Provided his machine can 
start off uninjured, he is expected to 
get to work. Letters from the Front 
often contain sympathetic allusions to 
some ‘‘fellow aloft’? who is just diving 
through a rain-cloud. 


So far as a local air disturbance is 
concerned, the pilot can usually pass 
right or left or outclimb it. The con- 
trasts in different layers of the air are 
a revelation to the new intruder, and 
here he learns how to nurse his engines 
and planes. At high levels petrol has 
less propelling power, oil is apt to be- 
come gummy, and the lighter air makes 
curious . steering and plane tactics. 
Side-slip has to be prevented by turn- 
ing the wing-planes to an angle which 
five thousand feet lower would ensure 
their breaking and hampering the 
aeroplane until the flight was over. 

No man knows the troubles of an 
aero-engine. There are occasions when 
the best-balanced Gnome will balk or 
jerk. But different engines practice 
their villainies under different condi- 
tions, and so far their secret rules have 
not been discovered. A skilful pilot on 
@ modern machine can sail a good 
many miles without aid from his en- 
gine; he carefully utilizes the lift of 
every passing breeze, swings deftly 
round corners where his experienced 
eye foresees a depressing current, and 
finally skims the earth to a place safe 
for landing. Only a few years ago the 
badly-balanced, over-engined aero- 
plane could only reach ground in safety 
while its engine was on good behavior. 

The pilot is expected to do minor 
adjustments to his engine while still 
in mid-air, but nothing extensive can 
be attempted without danger of the 
whole thing capsizing and coming down 
a@ wreck. 

Most pilots look upon steering on a 
normal day as a minor trouble indeed, 
but the swift and certain passage over 
broken country on a wild day marks 
the man of the front rank. Such a one 
has an instinctive knack of meeting the 
crossest of cross-currents, of humoring 
the straining planes during gusts, of 
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easing the engine as it passes into the 
quiet zones between. the stresses. 

All these things will be common to 
the civilian pilot of the future, except 
that they are performed under battle 
conditions, where the pilot rises from 
awkward fields, is compelled to dive 
across the storm by an unsuitable route 
because some action of military im- 
portance is expected on that line, and 
must drop to some place decided by the 
tactical need of the headquarters to 
which he is attached. ; 

Battle troubles are legion—the pilot 
has accepted service for the purpose 
of tackling and conquering them. 
There are troubles with the machine- 
gun which usually performs its jerking 
solo while the steering planes and en- 
gines are struggling with the capsizing 
waft from the retreating enemy’s pro- 
peller. The propeller cannot “bite” 
truly in such broken air, and sometimes 
‘‘races’’—to the no little damage of the 
delicately-finished engine. 

The new pilot is at first put on to 
reconnoitring work in a squadron 
escorted by battle-planes, which are, 
apparently, all propeller and guns. 
Then he proceeds to bombing, still 
under escort, to be promoted at last 
to an independent command of a 
machine fitted for both fighting and 
swift flights. In this latter he comes at 
close quarters with an aerial enemy. 
His is the Tiger of the skies, the battle- 
cruiser of the air. His great speed 
and fighting powers are employed in 
the most daring reconnaissances over 
the enemy’s lines and the aerodromes 
from which the Fokkers climb steeply 
in order to win the gage of battle. 
Compared with the most recent Allied 
machines the German champion is out- 
classed, and a long list of losses is being 
chalked up in the secret archives of 
Berlin, where the casualties to these, 
to U submarines, Zeppelins, and other 
much-vaunted pests are counted. 

A bombing raid is full of trouble for 









the aerial scout, whether his machine 
be of the escort or carrying a heavy 
load of explosives. Wherever the 
enemy’s trenches are crossed high- 
angle fire is expected, though its success 
against a small mark whirling two miles 
up is decidedly problematical. Still, a 
tiny splinter lodging in a vulnerable 
part of the engine will cause its stop- 
page and, unless the British lines are 
at hand, its capture. The pilot usually 
aims at dropping away from enemy 
towns and patrols in the hope that a 
repair may be possible, or alternatively 
that he may set fire to his petrol tank 
and make a beacon of engine and 
planes. ‘ 

Dark, misty nights are selected for 
bombing raids, and the pilot’s troubles 
in keeping clear of disturbed air and 
yet holding his place in the ranks are 
great. The squadron advances on a 
wide front, heralded and guided by the 
swift battle-planes. When the objec- 
tive, whether it be fortification, armed 
camp, or munitions depot, .is reached, 
each pilot drops down to his proper 
place in the plan, and the systematic 
dropping of bombs is begun. With 
anything like steady work the havoc 
caused by twenty aeroplanes is im- 
mense. Individual bombs are by no 
means so large as those dropped from 
Zeppelins, but the damage is all the 
greater. A 250-lb. bomb dropped in a 
square or field dissipates its energy 
mainly on the empty air: ten aero- 
plane bombs to the same weight cause 
enormous wreckage because the smaller 
machine can travel so near the earth 
that wild firing of bombs is practically 
impossible. 

So near do some pilots venture that 
the ubiquitous machine-gun gets in a 
ringing volley against the aluminium- 
steel armor which shields the engine 
from below. Luckily, a few punctures 
in the planes do not matter, though the 
crumpling of a stay by a shrapnel-ball 
may be fatal to machine and pilot. 
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Daring pilots believe that shrapnel can 
be dodged even in so unstable a medium 
as air, but that is when the position 
and fighting characteristics of the 
battery are known. Even the scarlet 
blaze of cordite is nearly invisible 
against the dun or sunlit expanse 
visible at an altitude of from five to 
seven thousand feet. 

In reconnoitring for enemy move- 
ments the. pilot finds most trouble. 
Any tuft of bushes may conceal a 
howitzer in its deep emplacement; any 
avenue or wood hide a regiment on the 
move. The enemy is an adept at 
loosing big soft smoke clouds for calm 
days when important changes are afoot. 
The vibration and speed of the aero- 
plane make it far from an ideal mount 
for work of this description, but it has 
to serve. Frequently the upcast of air 
caused by the discharge of a heavy gun 
is the first sign that such is within 
reach, and then, despite casual rifle 
and machine-gun fire, it is the pilot’s 
duty to circle round and about until 
his observer can determine the exact 
location, and note it for prompt atten- 
tion from our long-distance guns. 

In the early months of war crossing 
the trenches was always funny. The 
pilot could plainly see the marksmen 
below sighting their rifles at him, and 
the hum of passing bullets might re- 
semble a cluster of bees in honey season. 


The dropping of a few bombs, and 
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later the mounting of the machine-gun, 
was a reprisal which added casualties 
besides marking the lively section of 
trench for immediate bombardment 
by quick-firers. Now only the anti- 
aireraft guns grumble for the trenches: 
the Boche scatters to cover the moment 
a crossing aeroplane is signaled. 

Not content with trouble in the air, 
the pilot finds a good deal when trying 
to come to earth. The aerodromes are 
not always selected for their good 
qualities: they are merely the best 
choice among a number of evil ones. If 
near the firing-line they are sure to be 
badly marked by day or by night, and 
even miles to the rear there remains 
reason for concealment against the 
prying eyes of enemy pilots and ob- 
servers who have reached ten thousand 
feet or more above sea-level, and whose 
range of vision nearly includes Paris 
and the North Sea. 

Yet, despite all these troubles—and 
the additional discomforts of a mechan- 
ical camp—the British pilot remains 
content with his lot. There are many 
things to put up with, but to him is 
given the most adequate striking 
weapon against the enemy. He risks 
more and sees more than anyone else 
in the Army; he has his successes and 
his failures, but on the whole dominates 
the air, so that the enemy’s knowledge 
of happenings behind our lines is, to 
say the least, inadequate. 

William T. Palmer. 
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upon the alleged decay of faith has 
shown that the subject of religious 
belief has lost neither its interest nor 
its perplexing characteristics. On the 
contrary, this war has increased them, 
but in curious divergent directions. To 
some men and women the war has been 
like an inscrutable, irresistible force 
hurling them away not only from 
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Christianity but also from a belief in 
any beneficent Force making “unto 
righteousness. It is possible that the 
revulsion has within it a distinctly 
religious element springing, as it does 
very often, from horror of the cruelty 
of warfare. In such a case it may be 
the birth pangs of another and a deeper 
faith. But since those who havs felt 
this centrifugal impulse are among the 
most thoughtful and capable, their wit- 
ness must be accepted. This war has 
taken from them, they say, all that 
ever they had in the way of religious 
faith. 

The term, ‘‘ decay of faith,’ however, 
does not represent quite accurately the 
whole situation. It is not a question 
as to whether faith has or has not 
decayed, because there are not a few 
nowadays who claim that this war has 
drawn them inwards towards a more 
vital belief in God the Father and in 
the Founder and Energizer of their 
faith. This terrible national disaster 
has convinced them, to use Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s epigram, that ‘‘ Christian- 
ity has not been tried and found want- 
ing; it has been found difficult and not 
tried.’”” Such people are more than 
ever before convinced of the high im- 
portance to mankind of Christianity, 
conceived not necessarily as an eccle- 
siastical organization, but as a vital 
force inspiring and regulating the social 
relationship of all mankind. They are 
also convinced, by what seems to them 
sufficient proof, of the stupendous fact 
of Divine personal interest in them and 
in others. It is not necessary for 
present purposes to attempt an expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. All that is 
required is to produce the evidence. 

Perhaps the most impressive witness 
to the increase of faith in certain 
quarters comes from the trenches. 
Here, again; there is need for dis- 
crimination. There has been an incli- 
nation in some quarters to speak as 
though all the soldiers at the front 


have become religious. Perhaps the 
most that can be said about the men 
that have gone through the soul-shock- 
ing experiences of the past two years 
was well expressed by one of themselves 
who entered into conversation with 
Mr. Burroughs just before going back 
to the trenches. ‘‘You may take it 
from me, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘they have been 
doing more thinking about God up 
there in the last six months than most 
of them have done in the rest of their 
lives.”” In some cases this thinking has 
been the stepping-stone to a more 
intimate verification of the great fact 
of religion, the sense of the presence of 
God. And it must not be overlooked 
that this war has within it certain 
mystical characteristics that have been 
lacking in other wars, perhaps, since 
the glorious folly of the Crusades. 
Soldiers nowadays are not fighting for 
the love of fighting, but to preserve 
English homes from a brutality and a 
bestiality almost beyond conception. 
This idea has not been restricted to the 
classes who, from birth and education, 
are naturally idealistic. The English 
workman who has left his lathe, and the 
English farm lad who has flung down 
his spade, to fight in France, have done 
so because they believed that they 
ought to do so. And this obedience to 
duty has brought them—at least, it 
would appear—a unique confirmation 
of their faith. A young Gloucestershire 
officer, writing a few weeks back from 
the train that was hurrying him on to 
make his final sacrifice, said: ‘‘I have 
never been happier. I know now I am 
doing my duty.’’ Mr. Burroughs sup- 
plies much evidence in point. Here is 
one instance, taken almost at random. 
‘**Mother,’ wrote a young officer... . 
whose highly-strung temperament 
suffered intensely in life at the front, 
‘I have seen death, and death is inde- 
scribable, but under the shadow of the 
Almighty I have found a peace greater 
than the terrors of death.’ He was 
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killed in a charge a week later, and a 
brother officer testified that he was one 
‘who would go anywhere.’” ‘‘Only 
faith could have done it!” This was 
the conclusion of some other officers 
when commenting upon the phenom- 
ena of a dead comrade, 

Similarly the group of books included 
in this review must be accepted as 
evidence to the increase of faith upon 
earth. The witnesses do not lose their 
impressive character from the varying 
standpoints from which they regard 
the subject upon which they speak and 
of which they have no illusions with 
regard to its perplexity. It is not 
practicable to deal adequately in this 
article with their detailed arguments. 
The Primate speaks as a man of 
affairs anxious to get into sane per- 
spective the religious emotions of the 
English people. Canon Rashdall, with 


his great philosophic ability, attempts 
to show in what relation the authority 
of conscience stands to the authority 


of Christ, and his conclusion of the 
whole matter is that the highest ethical 
influence of Christianity is inseparable 
from a reverent following of the per- 
sonal Christ. The eleven writers upon 
prayer enter into a frank discussion as 
between those inheriting different reli- 
gious traditions, in the belief that they 
themselves have learned something 
they can offer to others in these 
days of ‘‘feeling the perplexity of 
existence,” something to help them 
to lift up their hearts with ‘‘greater 
confidence towards the source of all 
light, of all power, and of all 
consolation.’’ Finally, Mr. Quin, 
speaking as a convinced Roman Catho- 
lic, claims that in the ‘‘Catholic 
Church, with the Pope as its head, 
risen out of a sectarian exclusiveness,”’ 
may be found the means whereby the 
The Saturday Review, 
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problem of peace will be worked out 
among men by God Himself. 

All who listen attentively to wit- 
nesses like these may at first be most 
conscious of the divergency of their 
evidence. Such divergence recalls the 
diseords of Christianity which are now 
searcely less painful to hear than the 
cries of war. But is it possible that 
these divergent notes are being 
changed, as in some great opera of 
Tschaikowsky, from a welter of. dis- 
cord into a majestically harmonious 
measure? It is possible. Please God 
it is probable. The eleven writers 
upon prayer differ acutely in details 
of faith, but this difference is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the gulf that exists 
between those who profess that they 
have Christian faith and those who 
declare that they have none. Between 
the latter argument is possible, but 
agreement is impossible, because those 
who believe believe that their convic- 
tions, although not in themselves irra- 
tional, rest upon an assurance which is 
to them a matter of super-rational 
experience, and which cannot be experi- 
enced and even understood without an 
experimental act of faith. Perhaps 
those who have faith would be likely 
to be more useful to those who have 
not if, instead of arguing, they applied 
the words John Hunter used to his 
medical students: ‘‘Do not think, 
try.”’ This was certainly the conclusion 
of George John Romanes. In his fine 
‘*Thoughts on Religion’’ he concluded: 
‘*Do the doctrine, and if Christianity 
be true the verification will come, not 
indeed mediately through any course of 
speculative reason, but immediately by 
spiritual intuition. Only if a man has 
faith enough to make this venture 
honestly will he be in a just position 
for deciding the issue,” 











I suppose that there are very few 
officers or men who have been at the 
front for any length of time who would 
not be secretly, if not openly, relieved 
and delighted if they “got a cushy 
one”’ and found themselves en route for 
“Blighty’’; yet in many ways soldier- 
ing at the front is infinitely preferable 
to soldiering at home. One of the 
’ factors which count most heavily in 
favor of the front is the extraordinary 
affection of officers for their men. In 
England officers hardly know their 
men. They live apart, only meet on 
parade, and their intercourse is carried 
on through the prescribed channels. 
Even if you do get keen on a particular 
squad of recruits, or a particular class 
of would-be bombers, you lose them so 
soon that your enthusiasm never ripens 
into anything like intimacy. But at 
the front you have your own platoon, 
and week after week, month after 
month, you are living in the closest 
proximity, you see them all day, you 
get to know the character of each 
individual man and boy, and the result 
in nearly every case is this extraordi- 
nary affection of which I have spoken. 
You will find it in the most unlikely 
subjects. I have heard a Major, a 
Regular with, as I thought, a good deal 
of regimental stiffness, talk about his 
men with a voice almost choked with 
emotion. ‘‘When you see what they 
have to put up with, and how amaz- 
ingly cheery they are through it all, 
you feel that you can’t do enough for 
* them. They make you feel that ycu’re 
not fit to black their boots.”’ And then 
he went on to tell how it was often the 
fellows whom in England you had 
despaired of, fellows who were always 
“‘up at orders,’’ who out at the front 
became your right-hand men, the men 
on whom you found yourself relying. 
I had a letter not long ago from a 
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gunner Captain, also a Regular, who 
has been out almost since the beginning 
of the war. He wrote: ‘‘Qne of my 
best friends has just been killed’’; and 
the ‘‘ best friend ’’ was not the fellow he 
had known at ‘‘the shop,” or played 
polo with in India, or hunted with in 
Ireland, but a scamp of a telephonist, 
who had stolen his whisky and owned 
up; who had risked his life for him, 
who had been a fellow-sportsman who 
could be relied on in a tight corner in 
the most risky of all games. 

There is indeed a glamour and a 
pathos about the private soldier, 
especially when, as so often happens, he 
is really only a boy. When you meet 
him in the trenches, wet, covered with 
mud, with tired eyes speaking of long 
watches and hours of risky work, he 
never fails to greet you with a smile, 
and you love him for it, and feel that 
nothing you can do can make up to 
him for it. For you have slept in a 
much more comfortable place than he 
has. You have had unlimited tobacco 
and cigarettes. You have had a ser- 
vant to cook for you. You have fared 
sumptuously compared with him. You 
don’t feel his superior. You don’t want 
to be “gracious without undue famil- 
iarity.”” Exactly what you want to do 
is a bit doubtful—the Major said he 
wanted to black his boots for him, and 
that is perhaps the best way of express- 
ing it. When he goes over the top and 
works away in front of the parapet with 
the moon shining full and the machine 
guns busy all along; when he gets back 
to billets, and throws off his cares and 
bathes and plays games like any 
irresponsible schoolboy; even when he 
breaks bounds and is found by the 
M. P. skylarking in » you can’t 
help loving him. Most of all, when he 
lies still and white with a red stream 
trickling from where the sniper’s bullet 



















has made a hole through his head, 
there comes a lump in your throat that 
you can’t swallow, and you turn away 
so that you shan’t have to wipe the 
tears from your eyes. 

Gallant souls, those boys, and all the 
more gallant because they hate war so 
much. Their nerves quiver when a 
shell or a Minnie falls into the trench 
near them, and then they smile to hide 
their weakness. They hate going over 
the parapet when the machine guns are 
playing; so they don’t hesitate, but 
plunge over with a smile to hide their 
fears. Their cure for every mental 
worry is a smile, their answer to every 
prompting of fear is a plunge. They 
have no philosophy or fanaticism to 
help them—only the sporting instinct 
which is in every healthy British 
boy. 

Then there are ‘‘the old men,”’ less 
attractive, less stirring to the imagina- 
tion, less sensitive, but who grow upon 
you more and more as you get to know 
them. Any one over twenty-three or so 
is an ‘‘old man.” They have lost the 
grace, the irresponsibility, the sensi- 
bility of youth. Their eyes and mouths 
are steadier, their movements more 
deliberate. But they are the fellows 
whom you would choose for a patrol, 
or a raid, where a cool head anda stout 
heart are what is wanted. It takes you 
longer to know these. They are less 
responsive to youradvances. But when 
you have tested them and they have 
tested you, you know that you have 
that which is stronger than any terror 
of night or day, a loyalty which nothing 
can shake. ‘ 

And then when he thinks how little 
he deserves all this love and loyalty, 
the subaltern’s heart aches with a feel- 
ing that can find no expression either in 
word or deed. 

This is a tale that has often been 
told, and which people in England 
know by heart. It cannot be told too 
often. It cannot be learned too well. 
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For the time will come when we shall 
need to remember it, and when it will 
be easy to forget. Will you remember 
it, O ye people, when the boy has 
become a man, and the soldier has be- 
come a workman? But there are other 
tales to tell. There are the tales of the 
sergeant-major and thé sergeants, the 
corporals and the ‘‘lance-jacks.”’ Ser- 
geant-majors, sergeants, and corporals 
are not romantic figures. If you think 
of them at all, you probably think of 
rum-jars and profanity. Yet they are 
the very backbone of the Army. I 
have been a sergeant and I have been 
& private soldier, and I know that the 
latter has much the better time of the 
two. Heat least has the kind of liberty 
which belongs to utter irresponsibility. 
If he breaks bounds in the exuberance 
of his spirits, no one thinks much worse 
of him as long as he does not make a 
song about paying the penalty. Of 
course he has to be punished. So many 
days of sleeping in the guard tent, extra 
fatigues, pack-drill, and perhaps a 
couple of hours tied up as an example 
to evildoers. But if he has counted the 
cost, and pays the price with a grin, 
we just say ‘‘ Young scamp!” and dis- 
miss the matter.. But if a sergeant or a 
corporal does the same, that’s a very 
different matter. He has shown him- 
self unfit for his job. He has betrayed 
a trust. We cannot forgive him. Re- 
sponsibility has its disadvantages. 
The senior N. C. O. gets no relaxation 
from discipline. In the line and out of 
it he must always be watchful, self- 
controlled, orderly. He must never 
wink. These men have not the glamour 
of the boy private; but their high sense 
of duty and discipline, their keenness 
and efficiency, merit all the honor that 
we can give them. 

Finally—for it would not do for a 
subaltern to discuss his superiors—we 
come to the junior ofticer. Somehuw I 
fancy that in the public eye he too isa 
less romantic figure than the private 
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One does not associate him with 
privations and hardships, but with 
parcels from home. Well, it is quite 
right. He has such a much less un- 
comfortable time than his men that he 
does not deserve or want sympathy on 
that scote. He is better off in every 
way. He has better quarters, better 
food, more kit, a servant, and in billets 
far greater liberty. And yet there is 
many a man who is now an officer who 
looks back on his days as a private with 
regret. Were he to have his time over 
again . . . yes, he would take a com- 
mission; but he would do so, not with 
any thought for the less hardship of it, 
but from a stern sense of duty—the 
sense cf duty which dees not allow a 
man with any self-respect to refuse to 
shoulder a heavier burden when called 
upon to do so. For those apparently 
irresponsible subalterns whom you see 
entertaining their lady friends at the 
Carlton or Ciro’s do. when they are at 
the front, have very heavy responsi- 
bilities. Even in the ordinary routine 
of trench life so many decisions have to 
be made, with the chance of a “‘telling 
off’”’ whichever way you choose, and 
the lives of other men hanging in the 
balanee. Suppose you are detailed for 
a wiring party, and you arrive to find a 
full moon beaming sardonically down 
at you. What are you to do? If you 
go out you may beseen. Half-a-dozen of 
your men may be mown down bya ma- 
chine gun. You will be blamed and will 
blame yourself for not having decided 
to remain behind the parapet. If you 
do not go out you may set a precedent, 
and night after night the work will be 
postponed, till at last it is too late, 
and the Hun has got through, and 


raided the trench. If you hesitate or 


ask advice you are lost. You have to 
make up your mind in an instant, and 
to stand by it. If you waver your men 
will never have confidence in you again. 
Still more in a push, a junioc subaltern 
is quite likely to find himself at any 
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time in command of a company, while 

he may for a day even have to com- 
mand the relics of a battalion. I have 
seen boys almost fresh from a Public 
School in whose faces there were two 
personalities expressed: the one full of 
the light-hearted, reckless, irrespon- 
sible vitality of boyhood, and the other 
scarred with the anxious lines of one 
to whom a couple of hundred exhausted 
aod nerve-shattered men have looked, 
and not looked in vain, for leadership 
and strength in their grim extremity. 
From a boy in such a position is re- 
quired something far more difficult 
than personal courage. If we praise 
the boy soldier for his smile in the face 
of shells and machine guns, don’t let 
us forget to praise still more the boy 
officer who, in addition to facing death 
on his own account, has to bear 
the responsibility of the lives of 
a hundred other men. There is 
many a man of undoubted courage 
whose nerve would fail to bear that 
strain. ‘ 

A day or two ago I was reading 
‘‘Romance,” by Joseph Conrad and 
Madox Hueffer. It is a glorious tale of 
piracy and adventure in the West 
Indies; but for the moment I wondered 
how it came about that Conrad, the 
master of psychology, should have 
helped to write such a book. And then 
I understood. For these boys who hate 
the war, and suffer and endure with the 
smile that is sometimes so difficult, and 
long with a great longing for home and 
peace—some day some of them will 
look back on these days and will tell 
themselves that after all it was ‘‘Ro- 
mance,” the adventure which made 
their lives worth while. And they will 
long to feel once again the stirring of 
the old comradeship and love and 
loyalty, to dip their clasp-knives into 
the same pot of jam, and lie in the same 
dug-out, and work on the same bit of 
wire with the same machine gun strik- 
ing secret terror into their hearts, and 
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look into each other’s eyes for the same 
courageous smile. For Romance, after 
all. is woven of the emotions especially 
the elemental ones of love and loyalty 
and fear and pain. We men are never 
content! In the dull routine of normal 
life we sigh for Romance, and some- 
times seek to create it artificially, 
The Spectator. 
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stimulating spurious passion, plunging 
into muddy depths in search of it. 
Now we have got it we sigh for a quiet 
life. But some day those who have not 
died will say: ‘‘Thank God I have 
lived! I have loved, and endured, and 
trembled, and trembling, dared. I 
have had my romance.” 
A Student in Arms. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Lord Grey’s speech, in which he in- 
vited the neutral nations, and espe- 
cially America, to continue their work 
for the establishment of a League of 
Peace after this war, has met with an 
encouraging endorsement in this coun- 
try, and it has aroused no opposition. 
The most encouraging of several com- 
mentaries was perhaps Sir Frederic 
Pollock’s. When so cool and skeptical 
a mind as his not only welcomes so 
bold a scheme as this, but invites us 
to give it a closer organization which 
will make it rather less an abstract 
League of Peace, and rather more a 
world-federation, one feels that it has 
passed far beyond the academic phase. 
There was, however, one passage in his 
helpful lecture at Manchester, which 
raises an urgent question about the 
place which the League of Peace holds 
in our program for the world. He bade 
his hearers dismiss the idea, that the 
formation of a League belongs to the 
distant future, and predicted that it 
must be formed within five or ten years 
of the signature of peace. Five years 
may seem a very short time to wait for 
an institution which has centuries of 
slow evolution behind it. None the 
less we have the conviction that if the 
world waits five years before it begins 
to create a League of Nations, it will 
wait much longer. We would not urge 
haste in the shaping of its constitution 
and its institutions. That may well be 
a long and deliberate task which will 
busy the civilized world, together with 


the definition of .commercial freedom 
and the reform of the whole body of 
international law, for several years 
after peace is signed. But unless in 
outline and in principle the leading 
civilized Powers are prepared to pledge 
themselves to it at the settlement, and 
to embody in general terms their ad- 
hesion to it in the settlement itself, we 
may have to wait much longer than five 
or ten years for its realization. 

The choice before us and before the 
whole world lies between two opposed 
conceptions of security, and the means 
by which it must be attained. The old 
view, which has governed the world 
hitherto, is that the only path to 
security is to be oneself overwhelmingly 
strong, to surround oneself with power- 
ful allies, to isolate any possible enemy, 
and to weaken him at every opportu- 
nity by diminishing his territory, his 
population, and his wealth. The new 
idea is that security must depend on 
the association of all for the mainten- 
ance of common institutions, and the 
readiness of all to contribute to the 
redress of any real and urgent grievance 
which any of them may bring before 
its courts or councils. The new idea, 
indeed, cannot be worked without 
armaments, nor can it be worked with- 
out the aid of a powerful and neutral 
America, but to arm to enforce resort 
to an impartial tribunal differs from 
arming to advance by force the inter- 
ests of one coalition in the balance, as 
civilization differs from barbarism, and 
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order from anarchy. It is imperative 
that we should know at the settlement 
of which of these two worlds we are 
laying the foundations. If the old kind 
of security (precarious and anarchical 
at the best) is the only means of safety 
within our grasp, then it will be per- 
fectly logical to exact from the enemy, 
with little concern for his future atti- 
tude, the most drastic material guaran- 
tees. The only sensible thing to do, if 
one despairs of justice and organization 
in the world, and hopes nothing from 
any change of mind in the enemy, will 
be to weaken him ruthlessly, and that 
by economic as well as military means. 
For that alternative the “National Re- 
view” and the “Morning Post’ will 
draft us an efficient program, which 
might perhaps give us the nightmare 
security of an armed peace for ten or 
fifteen years, with the certainty of 
another world-war thereafter. If, on 
the other hand, the second conception 
of security can be realized, then every 
step which is taken on the former 
hypothesis carries us further from our 
goal. A crushing: peace has a certain 
brutal logic in it. A peace of concilia- 
tion rests on a hopeful and constructive 
logic. But a mixture of the two would 
rest on no logic whatever. We must 
know at the settlement which of the 
two we aim at, and our choice between 
the two will really depend upon whether 
a League of Nations is feasible. We 
must know our own mind. We must 
know Germany’smind. It must be pos- 
sible for America to read both our minds. 
To leave the question in suspense 
would not mean that the pursuit of 
security could be left to take care of 
itself. Let us suppose that because it 
was left in suspense, while some hoped 
and others doubted, the settlement 
itself was mixed and vacillating, here 
following a principle of justice and 
there attempting simply to weaken the 
enemy. As both sides turned away 


* from the Congress, the question of the 
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future would confront them. If there 
is no guarantee at that moment of any 
more hopeful future for Europe, it is 
almost inevitable that the old competi- 
tion in armaments will be renewed and 
.With it a trade war infinitely more 
menacing to peace than anything in the 
past. These questions cannot wait. 
Naval programs will have to be drawn 
up. We shall have to answer the ques- 
tion whether conscription is a per- 
manent institution. On the Continent 
the Socialist parties may renew their 
demand for the shortening of the term 
of military service and the reduction of 
armies to the militia basis. Our present 
alliance is for the term of the war. 
Shall we renew it as a permanent writ- 
ten bond, or relapse into the risky 
ambiguity of an ‘“‘entente’’? Treaties 
of commerce of some kind must be 
negotiated, and they must be based on 
one idea or the other, on the open door 
and a co-operative world, or upon the 
boycott and the trade war. If we are 
still in doubt whether a League of 
Peace can be formed it is inevitable 
that caution should force us, at each 
question, to the less generous solution, 
and the enemy (himself no less in 
doubt) will inevitably follow a like 
reasoning. Within five years of the 
settlement. if this question is left open, 
we may not be riper for a League of 
Peace. We may be absorbed in the 
reprisals and recriminations insepar- 
able from the formation of rival allied 
groups, from the rivalry in armaments, 
and from the ‘‘war after peace.” To 
delay our assent is in effect to refuse a 
League of Peace. That is why it is 
urgent to form at once a British Branch 
of the League to Enforce Peace. The 
assent of public opinion (which is in 
fact, morally prepared already) must 
be organized and concentrated. It 
must be formed behind Lord Grey so 
that the one question which really 
matters shall be set for a definite 
answer at the settlement. 
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SOME LITERARY LOSSES OF THE WAR. 


The world will never know what 
riches of intellect it lost in the Great 
War. It will never know how many or 
how great were the men of genius who 
fell on one or other of the almost count- 
less battlefields or perished on the seas. 
What it does know, and what should 
give humanity a new faith and a new 
pride in itself, is that many thousands, 
many hundreds of thousands, of young 
men of the richest promise have given 
their all for the great cause. Those 
who had every apparent claim to hold 
their lives back for other things have 
been foremost both in service and in 
sacrifice. The professions of letters 
and arms are usually regarded as being 
“‘poles apart,” but there are many who 
in these great days have laid aside the 
pen for the sword, and have done as 
valiantly with the latter as they had 
commenced to do brilliantly with the 
former. Not only so, but literature has 
already a noble share in the toll of 
sacrifice, and English literature has to 
mourn many cut off in the springtime 
of promise. 

Perhaps England has been moved most 
of all by the loss of Rupert Brooke, but 
so much has already been written of 
him that little need be said here. His 
mortal remains lie in a far-away isle of 
the sea, but his spirit is with us yet, and 
in those last six sonnets of ‘‘1914” will 
surely live as long as English history 
endures. One does not envy the Eng- 
lishman of any generation who shall be 
able to read the noble ery of “‘ morituri 
salutamus” in those last sonnets with- 
out a quickening of the pulse and a 
moistening of the eye. 

Itisa persistent fallacy that the poetic 
temperament incapacitates men for 
deeds of gallantry.. History has many 
shining examples to the contrary, from 
Sophocles to Byron, and after the pres- 
ent war that fallacy will surely perish 


forever. Probably a small volume 
could be written of the brave deeds of 
poets in the present war, and it is 
interesting to recall that one at least 
has won the Victoria Cross. This was 
Second-Lieutenant Arthur W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, R. N. V. R., who, at Gallipoli, 
in 1915, rescued wounded men ‘under 
a perfect hail of pom-pom and rifle-fire 
at almost point-blank range.” Un- 
fortunately he was subsequently killed 
in action. The son of a Kent clergy- 
man, he was Chancellor’s Gold Medal- 
ist in 1913, and was a poet of consider- 
able promise. He was only twenty-five 
years of age at the time of his death. 
A very extraordinary story of brav- 
ery on the part of a certain young poet 
was related recently in the columns of 
a London newspaper. His name was 
not revealed, but one cannot but hope 
that those who hold the secret of his 
identity may be induced to make it 
known. He fell at the beginning of the 
Somme offensive, after many revela- 
tions of bravery of the highest order, 
yet when he was gone his Major re- 
vealed the fact that all the time this 
splendid subaltern had been fighting a 
great battle within himself, a battle 
against fear, not against fear of the foe 
without, but against the fear that he 
should fail in the part allotted to him: 
He was afraid of being afraid, of beimg 
unworthy of the men he led. Yet, it 
was while filled with such a fear that 
he performed acts of the utmost dar- ° 
ing and gallantry continually.‘‘ Brave!” 
his Major wrote of him, ‘“‘Brave! He 
was a knight of old chivalry. More 
fearless acts no poet ever wrote about 
than he performed a dozen times a day 
during that fortnight. And all the 
time I knew, and nobody else but him- 
self knew, that he went in mortal fear; 
afraid, as most soldiers never have been 
—not of being killed, God knows, but 
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of being afraid. He was smiling like— 
like a woman, when he died. He said: 
‘They never guessed. I’m so thankful 
that I——,’ and then he was gone. 
But I knew well what he would have 
said. I’ve been a soldier all my life. 
I’ve seen more than one win the V. C., 
but I never have seen, and never ex- 
pect to see, any such bravery as young 
—— showed in the last fortnight. The 
public will never hear of him; and he 
wouldn’t want ’em to. But if you ask 
me what’s the best and bravest I’ve 
seen, why, I tell you, of all the brave 
men buried behind the Somme and the 
Ancre—aye, or behind Verdun—there’s 
not one, not one, in my belief, braver 
than the junior platoon commander of 
my battalion, young dg 

In the nature of things, those who fall 
in war are mostly those whose careers 
have not fully opened out, and one 
must judge them by their promise 
rather than’ by their performance. 
Such a remark applies, for instance, to 
Lieutenant Victor Ratcliffe, of the 
West Yorkshire Regiment, a friend of 
Rupert Brooks, killed at Fricourt in 
July, 1916. He has left a volume of 
verse entitled ‘‘A Broken Friendship”’ 
and a few other poems to his credit. 
Then there was Lieutenant Robert W. 
Sterling, of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
killed in action on St George’s Day, 
1915. He was but twenty-one when 
he died, and it would be unfair to apply 
the ordinary canons of criticism to the 
poems which he has left. He was an 
undergraduate at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and his poems have been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
Another volume of promise was “The 
Conquest of Truth, and Other Poems,”’ 
by Lieutenant H. R. Freston, who was 
killed in action in France in January, 
1916. ‘Another name that deserves 
mention in this connection is Midship- 
man John H. G. Esmonde, who went 
down with H.M.S. Invincible in the 
Jutland battle. He was but a boy, but 
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his description of the battle of the Falk- 
land Islands attracted much attention 
by its brilliant descriptive qualities, 
and he might possibly have become a 
writer of some distinction if he had 
lived. He was a son of Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, M.P. 

Among the many fine men who per- 
ished in the unfortunate Dardanelles 
Expedition was Mr. Dixon Scott, a 
literary critic of more than usual 
ability, who was not merely a critic 
but an essayist with undoubted gifts of 
style. Another who had progressed 
beyond the beginnings of literary work 
was Captain Cullen Gouldsbury, of the 
Berkshire Regiment, whose death 
robbed the public of a _ promised 
volume of experiences of the East 
African campaign, and also of a more 
important work on the “Customary 
Law” of the British East African 
tribes. He first became known to the 
public by a volume of verse, ‘‘Songs 
Out of Exile,” relating to life in 
Rhodesia, and this was followed by a 
second volume of verse, ‘‘From the 
Outposts.” 

Several brilliant men have fallen 
who possessed considerable literary 
ability, although overshadowed by 
other qualities which were theirs ina 
higher degree. The Prime Minister’s 
son, Mr. Raymond Asquith, who fell 
in one of the great Somme battles, 
wrote occasional verse of considerable 
merit, but never saw fit to publish. 
Another man of many, though differ- 
ent, accomplishments was lost in 
Lieutenant Charles Dennis Fisher 
R.N.V.R., student and tutor, and at 
one time Censor, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. It .s exhilarating to think 
that this gifted Oxford man served for 
many months as a private in the 
R.A.M.C. Motor Ambulance. He 
afterwards entered the Navy, and lost 
his life in the battle of Jutland. 
Though not a man of letters, he was 
a scholar with a fine appreciation of 














literature, and had done some valuable 
work in the editing of classical texts. 
Another brilliant but strikingly differ- 
ent man war lost in Lieutenant T. M. 
Kettle, Professor of the National 
Economics of Ireland in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and for a short time a 
Nationalist M.P. Though best known 
as a journalist, so far as his work with 
the pen was concerned, he was also a 
poet of no mean ability. Many may 
remember his poetical duel with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling over the Ulster ques- 
tion. A verse by the young Irish 
professor will suffice to show that Mr. 
Kipling had an antagonisé of no mean 
powers: 


One place, one dream, one doom, 

One task and toil assigned, 
Union of plough and loom 

Have bound us and shall bind. 
The wounds of labor healed, 

Life rescued and made fair— 
There lies the battlefield 

Of Ulster’s holy war. 


Mention of Mr. Kipling recalls the 
fact that he has lost his only son, 
Second-Lieutenant J. Kipling, in the 
war. Mr. J. L. Garvin has lost a son, 
Lieutenant R. G. Garvin, who seemed 
to inherit much of his father’s ability. 
The novelist ‘‘Dick Donovan” (Mr. 
J. E. Preston Muddock) has lost two 
sons. To this steadily lengthening roll 
of honor one may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to add at least one woman, the 
late Mrs. Percy Dearmer,than whom no 
better representative of woman’s work 
and sacrifice in the war could be de- 
sired. She will long be remembered for 
her plays and her novels. She will be 
remembered still longer as one who, 
hating war, gave her life in the noble 
work of ministering—and that in the 
humblest of ways—in a field hospital. 
She died in Serbia on July 11, 1915. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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A record of the literary losses of the 
war ought, perhaps, to include some 
reference to that unhappy figure, 
Thomas MacDonagh, who was shot 
for his part in the Irish Rebellion. A 
lecturer in English Literarure in Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, he was a 
scholar of many parts, and one ought, 
maybe, to think of him as misguided 
rather than insincere. He had within 
him the fire of the idealist, which in 
other circumstances, and guided by a 
calmer judgment of affairs, might have 
made him a useful man in the cause of 
progress. He wrote several volumes of 
verse, and his last work was published 
posthumously under the title ‘‘ Litera- 
ture in Ireland: Studies Irish and 
Anglo-Irish.” 

However, it is natural that one’s 
tribute of cypress and laurel should be 
reserved for those who have laid down 
their lives for the great principles for 
which England stands in this war. At 
a recent memorial service for the fallen 
in one of our great English cathedrals, 
after giving the customary ‘‘ Last 
Post,” the bugles—when a solemn inter- 
val of silence had seemed to cover all 
the long, dark journey of death—sud- 
denly, clear and resonant, flung out a 
grand ‘“‘ Réveillé.”” It sounded like the 
resurrection call. The grave seemed to 
give back its dead. Death was swal- 
lowed up in victory. It is in such a 
spirit that we mourn those who have 
made the great sacrifice: 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, 
dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, 
and Pain. 
Honor has come back, as a king, to 
earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal 
wage; 
And nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 
E. M. Purkis. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


The public and the newspapers were, 
in general, right about the Presidential 
Election. They realized from the be- 
ginning that there was bound to be a 
very close struggle. It was the calcu- 
lating experts, working in New York 
upon the earlier returns, who misled 
America and the world on the morning 
after the poll. Their conclusions were 
accepted without question by both 
parties. Indeed, it was upon the word 
of the two leading Democratic organs— 
the New York Times and World—that 
the triumph of Mr. Hughes was pro- 
claimed; in spite of the plain statement 
by Mr. Tumulty, Mr. Wilson’s private 
secretary, that the President was safe. 
Once again, therefore, and in most 
dramatic fashion, New York has had 
the lesson driven home that the 
Atlantic States are not the United 
States. As a matter of fact, they 
never have been since the Civil War 
period. For half a century the Presi- 
dents have come mainly from the 
Middle West; but what this election 
seems to prove is that the dividing 
line of interests and policies has been 
moved definitely towards the West; 
the central regions which hitherto have 
been aligned with the West, tending, by 
reason of their advancing industrial- 
ism, towards unity with the older 
EKa-t. 

Jn its broad outlines the electoral 
situation of November 7, 1916, was 
comparatively simple. Four years ago, 
for the first time, a third Presidential 
candidate drew away so large a section 
of one of the established parties that a 
minority candidate got in. Mr. Wil- 
son, in 1912, would have been beaten, 
in a straight fight between Republican 
and Democrat, even if he had secured 
a considerable number of the Radical 
votes which went Progressive in sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt. In round 


numbers he was 1,300,000 behind the 
combined vote for Roosevelt and 
Taft. Taking account of the enlarged 
electorate, the cross-currents created 
by the war, and the probability that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s later tone and policy 
had alienated a good number of Pro- 
gressives, it was a fair assumption that 
unless Mr. Wilson could command at 
least a million more votes than at the 
last election—that is, considerably over 
seven millions—his defeat was practi- 
cally certain. The vote for Wilson in 
1912 was less than Mr. Bryan’s total 
in any one of his three unsuccessful 
contests. Where, then, was the addi- 
tional million to come from? Mr. 
Wilson’s supporters answered the ques- 
tion thus: The South would be, as 
always, solidly Democratic. Notwith- 
standing the irritation in the States of 
the Southern border against the Presi- 
dent’s Mexican policy, there was no 
danger of a turnover. New England 
and the great Republican vote of 
Pennsylvania belonged to Mr. Hughes. 
They had been disturbed by the Pro- 
gressive wave in 1912; but there, at 
all events, the bulk of the Progressives 
would follow Roosevelt back into the 
‘‘grand old party.’”’ There remained 
New York, the Middle West, and the 
Far West. In the Middle West, the 
Democrats believed, the pacific and 
neutral Progressives were largely for 
Wilson, while the cry of Peace with 
Honor and Prosperity would be at 
least sufficient to counterbalance the 
hyphenated support for Hughes. If 
that were so, and Wilson were to carry 
the three pivotal Middle Western 
States—Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana— 
he could just contrive to do without 
New York. The Democratic hopes 
were fulfilled in Ohio, but in no other 
Middle Western State. The loss of 
Illinois, with its twenty-nine electoral 














votes, was on the whole the heaviest 
blow to Mr. Wilson’s supporters, who 
had relied upon the newly-enfranchised 
women following the lead of the in- 
fluential women’s organizations in 
Chicago. The heavy Hughes majority 
is almost conclusive evidence that in 
Illinois, at all events, the women’s 
vote was no more and no less partisan 
than the men’s. 

While, however, the central States 
have gone against the President, the 
Far West has declared for him. The 
Radical element there is strong. This 
was Roosevelt territory. Radicalism 
and the liking for experiments in self- 
government are characteristic of its 
new communities; and its remoteness 
from Europe provided the best kind of 
opportunity for testing the force of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s impassioned appeals 
for a spirited European policy The 
result in the West is an emphatic con- 
firmation of the view that beyond the 
Mississippi the European war does not 
count as a vital issue in national affairs; 
while, on the other hand, it provides 
evidence that the menace from 
the Far East is not at present 
looked upon by the multitude with 
terror. : 

The final result of the election can- 
not be taken as a decisive judgment 
upon the President and his policy. It 
is conceivable that had Mr. Wilson 
been endowed with a magnetic per- 
sonality to enforce his dual appeal of 
Democratic Liberalism and peace with 
prosperity, he might have swept the 
country. On the other hand, it is no 
less possible that if Mr. Hughes had 
been a more inspiring candidate, and 
had been free from the necessity of 
what Mr. Roosevelt calls ‘‘pussy- 
footing’? on the dominant issues, his 
achievement might have justified the 
premature extravagances of his friends. 
But Mr. Hughes moved in fetters, for 

The New Statesman. 
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his party is a mass of confusions and 
contradictions. In his behalf Old 
Republicans of the Atlantic States, 
who are as little open to ideas as our 
most rigid Conservatives, joined forces 
with Progressives who four years ago 
believed themselves capable of in- 
augurating an era of social justice and 
‘vital democracy.’”’ The impassioned 
Pro-Allies of New England and Penn- 
sylvania went with the mass of Ger- 
man-Americans, who, through the 
Staats-Zeitung and other organs, have 
belabored Mr. Wilson as the tool of 
England and France. The people who 
feel that America was humiliated by 
the President’s refusal. to break with 
Germany after the Lusitania voted 
with those who would have had him 
surrender to anarchy on the high seas 
by warning Americans off protected 
liners. And behind this conglomerate 
army, held together merely by hostility 
to Wilson, was the money power of 
Wall Street and Big Business and the 
multiple interests which conceive of 
national politics in terms of one policy 
alone—the restoration and mainte- 
nance of high tariffs. 

The fact that the populous industrial 
areas have given a majority to Mr. 
Hughes must be taken as a somewhat 
heavy judgment against Mr. Wilson’s 
record; but there is certainly no clear 
mandate for any different policy. For 
at any rate two years after next March 
the President will have to shape his 
course as he can in the presence of an 
almost equally balanced Congress; 
which, while precluding initiative in 
legislation should encourage a desir- 
able straightness and firmness in 
foreign affairs. Plainly it can only be 
by commanding the assent of a 
majority independent of party that 
the President will be able to speak and 
act with authority for America among 
the Powers. 
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A book of exquisite spirit, leisurely 
in its preparatory study, swift and 
compact in its statements of the 
results of that study, dealing with an 
epoch of thought in a scant two 
hundred pages, is Charles Gardner’s 
‘*Vision and Vesture.’’ The title sub- 
tly suggests the subject, which is an 
attempt to lift William Blake into 
his rightful place as the Father of 
Modern Mysticism. In the latter 
half of the book the author points 
out the influence of Goethe on Blake 
and adds that Schopenhauer, Strin- 
berg, Nietzsche but thought out 
certain byways of mystical philosophy 
left untouched by Blake. He then 
studies Blake’s influence on Shaw 
and Yeats as well as on the religion 
of the future. The body of the book 
contains a _ delicate, discriminating 
study of the painting, poetry, and 
prose of the master, who ‘“‘like St. 
Paul is caught up into Paradise and 
hears unspeakable words.’’ It lights 
up the difficult symbolism of Blake. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


‘Slaves of Freedom” by Coningsby 
Dawson is a well thought out and a well 
worked out study of a certain phase of 
the modern feminine tendency, the 
swinging of the pendulum too far in the 
direction of freedom; of how such free- 
dom may be in reality the worst form 
of slavery and again justify the teach- 
ing of Christ that it is only by losing 
all that we can gain all. The stories of 
both the hero and the heroine begin 
when they are children and quite 
subtly show in their development the 
influences of inheritance and environ- 
ment. The family life of one child is 
of the rather old-fashioned type, par- 
ents ‘who find all their world in one 
another, a family where high ideals are 
taught. The influences surrounding 


the other*s childhood are ultra-modern, 
a life in which ideals are scoffed at. 
The climax as drawn by Mr. Dawson is 
the logical result of the reaction of two 
such different types of character upon 
one another. ‘‘Slaves of Freedom” is 
probably too conversational, but is 
keenly interesting as a clever combina- 
tion of romance and truth. Henry 
Holt and Company. 


‘‘Sarah Brewster’s Relatives’ by 


' Elia W. Peattie tells of the change 


which came in the character of a young 
girl who moved from a chilling atmos- 
phere of wealth and tutors and a con- 
scientious but unloving stepmother in 
New York into a large, warm-hearted, 
struggling, ambitious mid-Western fam- 
ily. Sarah learns to give things their 
right value and at the same time lose 
nothing of her fine power of dis rim- 
ination; she learns to be helpful and 
loving. The character drawing in the 
book is unusually good, not only is 
Sarah herself made most interesting, 
but her uncle, Robert Carberry, is a 
valuable acquaintance, and her friend, 
Mrs. Kermott, appears all too seldom 
to suit the readers: The only trouble 
with the book is that it seems too short. 
The story is told in a brief two hundred 
pages, and after we are once introduced 
to Sarah we wish to know more of the 
details of her life than we are given 
here. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


How a cashier, a ‘‘cage man”’ with 
tHe soul of a clerk and a deadly fear lest 
he should be snubbed when he applied 
for a ‘‘raise’”’ freed himself and rose to 
be a partner in the firm by means of the 
purchase of a dress suit is told by Henry 
Irving Dodge in ‘Skinner’s Dress 
Suit.” To enumerate all the other 
things which the dress suit forced 
Skinner to buy for himself and his wife 
would be taking away the happy sur- 














prises which the author prepares for 
his readers from chapter to chapter. 
The book is an antidote for dullness; 
it is just realistic enough to be plausi- 
ble and just as fanciful as the dreams 
of nine-tenths of the actual ‘‘cage men” 
in the world. In fact, it is a lesson in 
the power of suggestion administered 
with the keenest humor and is worth 
a dozen serious articles on ‘‘how to 
succeed.”” Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, 
minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston, describes his latest book 
“Aspects of the Infinite Mystery” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) as some- 
what of the nature of a confession of 
faith. Its twelve chapters, some of 
which were delivered as discourses to 
his people, while others are newly 
written to give sequence and complete- 
ness to the book, are, in effect, a review 
or re-statement of the essential things 
of faith, as they appear in what the 
preacher calls the late afternoon of 
life. The fundamental thought is the 
idea of the good as the inevitable 
quest of the human spirit; and under 
this general theme, Dr. Gordon dis- 
cusses such great truths as Personality 
in God; Fatherhood in God; the His- 
toric Reality of Jesus; Man and the 
Moral Ideal; the Reality of Inspira- 
tion; the Mystery of Redemption; 
and the Mystery of the End. The 
book is helpful and inspiring. 


L. H. Hammond’s story ‘In the 
Garden of Delight” (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company) is a novelette of 
unusual delicacy and charm. A 
thread of romance runs through it, 
but it is romance without a touch of 
tragedy or of overmastering passion. 
Meddling relatives do their best to 
divert the course of true love, but the 
reader entertains a cheerful expecta- 
tion from the first that the lovers will 
come to understand each other, and 
is more concerned with the truthful 
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and sympathetic character-drawing 
than with the incidents of the plot. 
The narrator of the story is quite as 
engaging a figure as the hero or heroine’ 
Hers is life in a wheel chair—like that 
of the poet of the exquisite ‘‘Sonnets 
of the Wingless Hours’’—and every 
day brings a renewal of the struggle 
with hopeless pain, and with ‘‘Grum- 
py”’ the blue-devil who follows in its 
wake. But the pain is borne cour- 
ageously, ‘‘Grumpy’s’”’ victories are 
few and do not last long, and service 
and sacrifice for others bring joy of an 
enduring kind. Love of Nature and a 
serene and sunny faith supply com- 
pensations; and the story moves along 
its quiet way, not stirring deeply the 
emotions, but every page worth while 
by reason of its sincerity and sweetness. 


Laura E. Richards’s life of ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Fry, the Angel of the Prisons”’ 
(D. Appleton & Company) is a timely 
contribution to the literature of a 
subject which is increasingly engaging 
public attention. When the cour- 
ageous Quaker damsel, Betsy Gurney, 
afterward known by her married name, 
Elizabeth Fry, devoted herself to prison 
reform, the conditions which prevailed 
in English prisons were almost in- 
credibly bad. Comparatively trivial 
crimes were punished with death and 
society avenged itself upon offenders 
behind prison bars with ruthless 
cruelty. Mrs. Richards tells without 
exaggeration and without superfluous 
detail the wonderful story of the re- 
forms which this one devoted woman 
was able to bring about, and _ in- 
cidentally throws light upon the 
England of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a narrative 
full of encouragement for the reform- 
ers of the present day, men and women, 
who are struggling to eliminate abuses 
which, while not comparable to those 
with which Elizabeth Fry had to deal, 
are still a reproach to civilization. 
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The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany publishes four books for boys, all 
of them by authors with whom boy- 
readers have already a pleasant ac- 
quaintance. ‘“‘Dave Porter and His 
Double” is the latest volume, the 
twelfth, in Edward Stratemeyer’s ‘‘ Dave 
Porter Series,’’ which carries the boy 
hero through a succession of stirring 
adventures. ‘‘The Unofficial Prefect”’ 
by A. T. Dudley, is a spirited story of 
school athletics, forming the third in 
the series of ‘Stories of the Trian- 
gular League.” In ‘Arthur and the 
Prophet,’”’ Edna A. Brown gives the 
central position in the story to the 
small boy who figured as ‘‘Arnold’s 
Little Brother’? in her earlier book, 
and takes him, now a senior in the same 
school, through a series of lively and 
diverting experiences. To the peren- 
nially popular ‘‘Five Little Peppers 
Series’? Margaret Sidney adds the 
engaging story of ‘‘Our Davie Pepper,” 
a tale full of humor and unaffected 
sentiment, and marked, like the other 
Little Pepper Books, by unusual insight 
and skill in character-drawing. All four 
books are fully illustrated, the first by 
Walter S. Rogers, the second by Frank- 
lin T. Wood and T. D. Skidmore, the 
third by John Goss and the fourth by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 


In “Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings,” 
a novelette of the kindly, optimistic 
type so popular at present, Annie 
Hamilton Donnell tells the story of a 
rich, fastidious woman who has wan- 
dered up and down the world for three 
years in search of something to in- 
terest her, and comes home to find it in 
the children of a shabby little house 
next door. In the absence of their 
mother, who had been hoping to ‘‘ white 
wash’? Miss Theodosia but has been 
called from home by the sickness of 
their aunt, the energetic little daughter 
begs for the work, since the proceeds 
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were to have been spent in sending a 
deaf and dumb brother to school, and 
the slender plot turns on the child’s 
courageous struggles with the scrub- 
bing-board, and Miss Theodosia’s fur- 
tive efforts to help her by stealing 
the streaked garments from the line, 
after dark, and returning them in a 
clearer whiteness than little fingers 
could achieve. Mrs. Donnell’s many 
admirers will think this book one of 
the best of its kind. Little Brown & 
Company. 


‘*A Dreamer of Dreams” is an ac- 
count of the personal life and work of 
William Penn written by Oliver 
Huckel. Upon the title page the author 
claims that it is ‘‘an authentic nar- 
rative, freely arranged from the sup- 
posed journal of the fair Guli Springett, 
(Penn’s first wife) as found in an old 
oaken chest at Worminghurst, Eng- 
land,” and in his Postscript to the 
volume he asserts that ‘‘parallels and 
verifications of the facts and incidents 
given in this narrative’’ may be found 
in various historical documents, in 
William Penn’s own diary, in Pepy’s 
diary, and in the memoirs of many 
other distinguished contemporaries. 
The book gives an intimate and inter- 
esting picture of the England of Penn’s 
time, a very human portrait of the man 
himself as he appeared to one who loved 
him, and an interesting account of his 
labors for the Quaker movement. The 
diary form has been maintained in a 
measure, but the dates, repetitions of 
which the author feared might prove 
tedious, and many unimportant items 
have been omitted in order to have the 
book approach more nearly the form 
of a continuous narrative. There is a 
distinct charm to the book and the 
flavor of a day long past which make 
it worth reading apart from its his- 
torical value. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 





